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Syrian Archeology. 


== NE by one the unsolved 
problems which half a 
century ago faced the stu- 
dents of philology and 
archeology are yielding 
before. the labours of 
savants and explorers of 
the present day. The pic- 
turesque hieroglyphics of 
the land of the many- 
mouthed Nile, which for 
centuries held silent guard 
over the religious and 
secular annals of their 
authors, now yield up 
freely heir hidden stories 
to such scholars as Dr. 
Birch, Lepsius, Renouf, and 
others; and the histories, 
both private and public, of 
the rulers of Thebes and 
Memphis are better known 
to the students of Oriental 
history than the annals of 
many of the early monarchs 
; 6 of the British Empire. But Egypt 
is not the only field where induc- 

tive logic has proved the talisman to caves 
of literary treasure, long hidden from the 
student. The strange, unshapely cuneiform 
characters which seemed, as it were, to nail up 
the door of the record-house of the descendants 
of Ninus and Semiramis have, one by one, 
been forced to yield, and each made to lisp its 
syllable in the story of the kings of nations, 
But a few years ago, the only material 
which the student of archeology had upon 
which to found his theories respecting the con- 
struction and decoration of the great temples 
and palaces of Nineveh and Babylon were the 
few meagre notices in the later books of the 
Old Testament, and the florid, semi-mythic 
accounts of the Greek writers. Now all is 
changed, and the art of ancient Assyria may 
be studied in most periods of its development, 
extending over a lapse of some nine or ten cen- 
turies. The palaces and temples, once only 
known from the pages of the writers above 
mentioned, have now been uncovered, explored, 
and planned, and the sculptures which decorated 
the walls, the huge winged bulls, the majestic 
a of the portals, are now to be studied 
4 ti student of art in the galleries of our 
pee Museum, The inscriptions on wall 
bso , = bronze and marble, which recorded 
; great and mighty deeds of the rulers of 
Ssyria, record also the lavish gifts to the 
temples, and the wealth and riches consumed 
in the construction of these “abodes of royalty.” 
Gold, silver, and precious stones,—bronze and 
ivory,—with precious cedar-wood, the “ produce 
of the groves of Lebanon,”—all were used by 
the great king in the construction of the house 
wherein he dwelt, and in his temples, the homes 






of the “gods his protectors.” Thirty years of 
research in the twin-fields of archewology and 
philology, and the palaces of Nineveh, the queen 
city of Western Asia, are no longer to be 
studied in the scanty recordsof Hebrew or Greek 
writers. Now their own annals furnish to the 
student the very specification to which they 
were built, and copious monuments from the 
walls and corridors of these ancient fanes now 
guide the eye in the reconstructive work. 

The discoveries made by General Di Ces- 
nola in the tombs and treasuries of Cyprus, 
show how rich and rare were the gifts which 
the loving worshippers poured into the home 
of Aphrodite. Cyprus was “the half-way 
house” on the path of culture from East to 
West. Here met the triad of the human race, 
—Hamitic Egypt, Semitic Phoenicia, and Aryan 
Greek,—each ruling in turn in this “land of 
the sea,” and each carrying away to his own 
shore some new form, some new conception to 
blend in his own ideal of beauty. 

The discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Troy 
and “ Golden Mycenz”’ testify to the Oriental 
influence thus felt by the early Greeks, and 
Egypt, though bound by the iron conservatism 
of the priestly guardians of science and art, did 
not escape uninfluenced from her contact with 
her brother nations. 

The disentombment of Ancient Nineveh, by 
Sir A. H. Layard, Mr. Rassam, and other ex- 
plorers, brought before the critical notice of the 
archeologists of the present century a new 
art, and a totally unknown factor in the pro- 
gress of art-development. Here were seen the 
very forms whose presence in Greek decoration 
had been hitherto inexplicable; here were 
earlier and simpler examples of forms and sub- 
jects more highly developed in the art of the 
schools of Athens. 

The question at once arose where are the 
connecting links which bound together the 
studios of the metropolis of Western Asia and 
of the capital of the fair-haired Greeks ? The 
discoverers of the last few years in Western 
Asia and Cyprus have supplied the links in 
the chain, and enable the student to trace, 
almost step by step, the path of progress from 
East to West. Herodotus states that As- 
syrian wares were vended in the marts of 
Greece in heroic times, being brought there by 
the Phoenicians, and the statements in both the 
“Tliad’”’? and “Odyssey” bear this out, as 
regards the trading of Phcenicians with Greece. 
These people of the “ Land of the setting Sun,” 
as they are called in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
were long the missionaries of art and culture, 
Strange as it may seem, this enterprising race, 
the “ cunning Phoenicians,” who, in their “ black 
ships” bore to Greece her alphabet, and schooled 
her in the early paths of art,—these hardy 
navigators, whose ships passed by the bounding 
pillars of Hercules, and who, returning, carried 
back with them the wealth of many lands, 
leaving behind them colonies whose influence 





m1y be felt to the present day,—have bequeathed 


to us no distinctive art remains, no purely 
national style of architecture. They seem to 
have borrowed, copied, modified, transmitted, 
but never to have invented. It was this hardy 
race who carried the teaching of the schools of 
Nineveh, the art, the myths, and legends taught 
in the schools of the temples, and spread the 
learning and wisdom of the Chaldees over the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

As Cyprus was the maritime meeting-place of 

the triad of the human race, so was there a 
meeting-place on the main land, where Pho- 
nician, Egyptian, and Assyrian came in con- 
tact, and an interchange of ideas took place. It 
is to the acumen of the late George Smith that 
we owe the identification of the site of a city 
which played a most important part in the west- 
ward transmission of culture. 
On the west bank of the Euphrates, midway 
between the mouth of the Sagur river and the 
town of Birejek, are situated arange of mounds 
known to the Arabs by the name of Yerabolus, 
and presenting every appearance of being the 
site of some important city. Maundrel, who 
visited the site in 1699, and Pococke, who ex- 
amined the ruins about forty years later, both 
describe them as marking the site of an exten- 
sive and regularly-built city. The topography 
of the ruins of the city of Carchemish, of which 
Yerabolus marks the site, resembles in a marked 
degree that of Nineveh, as represented by the 
mounds of Koyunjik and Nebby-Yumis, opposite 
Mosul. The site is inclosed on the north, south, 
and west sides by a line of ramparts, broken inthe 
centre of each wall by an opening, which marks 
the site of the city gates. The circumference 
of the walls was about 8,000 ft., and the shape 
an oblong. On the east side, on the river’s edge, 
were three large mounds, marking the ruins of 
ancient palaces or temples, which, like those of 
Nineveh and Kalakh, had towered high above 
the river, and found an imposing group of edifices 
when viewed from the opposite bank of the 
Euphrates. Scattered over the surface of these 
mounds are fragments of sculpture, of pottery, 
and glass, but all of a comparatively late epoch, 
the majority being of the Greek or Roman 
periods. 

In 1875, Mr. George Smith, when staying 
with Mr. Skene, the English consul, at Aleppo, 
was told by him of some sculptures which had 
been discovered upon the site of Yerabolus, and 
being about to cross the country on his route to 
Baghdad, Mr. Smith determined to visit the 
mounds and see these sculptures. The chief of 
the monuments unearthed was a fine monolith 
with a sculpture of a human figure on one side, 
and on the other a long inscription in the curious 
hieroglyphic characters known as the Hama- 
thite. This interesting monument stands at 
present, the upper portion being broken away, 
5 ft. 6 in. high, and the sculpture is enclosed in 
a framework. When perfect, the monument 

was probably about 8 ft. high, and resembled 
in character the memorial tablets obtained from 





Kurkh, at the mouth of the Khabour, and from 
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Kalakh, which record the victories of Assur- 
nazirpal and Shalmanesar III., kings of the 
middle Assyrian empire (B.C. 885-800). The 
sculpture on the obverse of this memorial tablet, 
however, differs in several points from those of 
the Assyrian kings; and although evidently 
copied in arrangement and decoration from the 
tablets erected by the kings of the early and 
middle Assyrian empire, it exhibits certain 
peculiarities which render it an interesting link 
in the chain of art connexions between East and 
West. The figure of the royal or priestly digni- 
tary, unlike those of the Assyrian sculptors, is 
represented in full front, and not in profile, 
while the feet are turned towards the spectator, 
and not contorted as in the styles of either Egypt 
or Assyria. The figure wears a long robe reach- 
ing to the ankles, and but slightly decorated by 
a band of embroidery down the centre. The 
hem is not fringed, as in the Nineveh examples. 
Over the shoulders is thrown a long square 
cloak, reaching nearly to the feet, the edges of 
which are richly decorated by embroidery and 
fringe. The pattern here adopted in the border- 
ing is the arrangement of squares, so common 
in Greek art. The sleeves of the under-robe 
are fastened at the wrists with plain bands, 
the arms being folded on the chest. In the 
left hand the figure holds a curious bunch of 
fruit, much resembling a head of Indian maize- 
corn. 

In the Hamathite inscriptions this peculiar 
emblem, which appears to symbolise power or 
rank, is frequently met with. In several of 
the other sculptures found at Yerabolus this 
bunch of fruit or corn is found in the hands 
of one of the personages represented. On the 
breast of the figure is a rich ornamentation 
composed of circles of embroidery, and termi- 
nating in a pendent row of globular objects 
which appear to represent jewels. Placed as 
this rich object is, on the breast of the figare,— 
a part of the body always most richly deco- 
rated in the sculptures of Assyria,—it calls to 
mind the breastplate worn by the Jewish high 
priests. Interesting as this sculpture is, both 
on its own account as a monument of the art 
of the Hittite capital and on account of the 
inscription which it bears,—which will, when 
deciphered, no doubt furnish interesting historic 
details,—it is not so important as some of the 
fragments of bas-reliefs found along with it, 
which show far more clearly the marked 
characteristics of Hittite or Syrian art. 

The sculptures discovered at Yerabolus may 
be divided into two classes, according as the 
Assyrian or Egyptian influences appear to be 
most dominant in the representation. On a 
large block of marble, about 6 ft. in length, is 
sculptured a figure of a winged lion in high 
relief, and the treatment of this subject exhibits 
a most interesting fusion between the art of 
Egypt and that of Assyria. The lion is repre- 
sented with large wings extending over the 
haunches, and with all the details of the feathers 
treated with the minute care of an Assyrian 
artist. Unlike any of the Ninevite examples, 
the animal is represented with the tail bashy 
and erect, giving the hind-quarters rather a 
strong resemblance to a horse. The head is 
turned towards the spectator, and is treated in 
a purely Egyptian style, the animal wearing, in 
the place of the conventional curls found on 
the Assyrian example, the pshent, or Hgyptian 
head-dress, and a slightly-broken but projecting 
fragment on the crown of the head would seem 
to indicate that the head had been decorated 
with the ureus, the Egyptian emblem of royalty. 
In another large slab, about 8 ft. long, there is 
represented a scene of a very Assyrian cha- 
racter,—a priest offering the fir-cone to the 
winged circle. The extremely mutilated nature 
of the centre portion of this sculpture is much 
to be regretted, as it would have been interest- 
ing to find the sacred tree as an object of 
adoration among these Syrian nations. In a 
fine bas-relief, of which, unfortunately, only the 
upper portion remains, there are represented 

two figures,—the one a warrior, the other a 
deity or winged priest, and in this example we 
begin to see some of the characteristics of the 
Hittite art. The deity or priest is represented 
as several times larger than the attendant 
worshipper. The figure, of which only the 
upper portion remains, is treated according to 
the Egyptian canon, the face being in profile, 
while the body is represented as full front. The 
face, as far as can be gauged from the drawing 
in our possession, is long, with high cheekbones, 
and the hair, unlike that of the Assyrians, is 


the face resembles much that of the statue 
found by Mr. G. Smith, at Zerghul, a drawing 
of which appears in his “History of Baby- 
lonia.” The figure has a pair of wings attached 
to the shoulders, but differs from the Assyrian 
examples in their not being double. The most 
marked feature in the costume of this personage 
is the head-dress, which differs entirely from 
anything yet found in Western Asiatic art. The 
helmet which covers the head of the larger of the 
two figures is conical in shape; instead, how- 
ever, of terminating in a pointed apex, at about 
three-quarters of its height it assumes a 
globular shape. From this round termination a 
pair of long curved horns project, giving to the 
whole the appearance of being surmounted by 
a large crescent moon. The brim of the helmet 
is also continued upwards, so as to form two 
horn-like terminals. These horn-shaped deco- 
rations seem to be a distinctive characteristic of 
the Syrian helmet, and in all the examples found 
at Carchemish, as well as in the bas-relief at 
Ibreez in Karmania, they appear. In some of 
the examples the horns attached to the globular 
termination of the helmet are omitted, and 
placed so as to project from the body of the 
conical portion. In the example represented in the 
bas-relief at Ibreez (Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archzeology, vol. iv.) several pairs of 
horns project, both before and behind, and give 
to the headpiece the appearance of serpents 
coiled about it. It is extremely curious to find 
these horns assuming so prominent a part in the 
national head-decoration of the Khitta or 
Hittites, as represented by these monuments, 
because it is evidently these appendages that are 
referred to in the passage in 1 Kings xxii. 11, et 
seq., which records the scene taking place in the 
gate of the city of Samaria, the horns of iron 
here mentioned evidently being made.as a play 
upon the national head-dress of the Syrian or 
Hittite people, against whom Ahab was going 
to fight at Ramoth-Gilead. 

There is one other stone slab bearing a bas- 

relief which is of interest, and in which we 
see somewhat more of the Assyrian art domi- 
nant. In this we have represented a deity or 
watrior wearing a helmet of the type described 
above, the horns in this case projecting from the 
cone. In one hand he holds a short-handled 
battle-axe ; the arm is raised, as if in the act of 
smiting the enemy. In the left hand the figure 
is represented as holding a bow. This portion 
of the bas-relief is very much broken, all the 
lower and right side being lost. Standing 
behind this warrior is a personage who resem- 
bles in dress and features most strongly the 
eunuchs attendant upon the Assyrian king. 
In one hand he holds a short sceptre with a 
plain round metal top, and in the other the 
bunch of corn, the emblem of his office. The 
hair is treated in a much more Assyrian style 
than in any of the previous examples, and the 
figure seems to be a reproduction of one of the 
figures from the palace of Assurnazirpal at 
Kalakh (Nimroud). The close resemblance of 
the monolith and of the Assyrian portions of the 
sculptures to the slabs and ornaments obtained 
from the palaces of Assurnazirpal at Nimroud 
can leave but little doubt that we may place the 
date of these interesting antiquities in the early 
‘part of the ninth century before the Christian 
era. At that period in the history of Western 
Asia, Assyria was just rising, phoenix-like, from 
the ashes of the early empire. The Hittite 
kingdom had ruled over all the head-waters of 
the Euphrates, extending its frontiers from the 
banks of the Euphrates into Lydia, and from 
the heights of Lebanon and the sources of the 
Orontes as far south as the borders of the 
Arabian desert. 
It is, therefore, to this period, when Carche- 
mish was the capital of Northern Syria, that 
we must assign the monuments discovered by 
Messrs. Skene and Smith. In our next notice 
of this subject we shall show how this new 
link in the chain became connected with the 
others, and how by this means the arts of 
Egypt and Assyria were spread throughout 
Asia Minor and Greece. 








Old Trafford Bridge.—The new bridge over 
the River Irwell, at Throstle Nest, was publicly 
opened by the Mayor of Salford (Mr. Alderman 
Walmsley), on ‘thursday last, November 7th. 
The bridge, which is on the bow-string lattice 
principle, has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. Fowler, late borough engineer of Salford, 
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RESULTS OF THE CHELTENHAM 
CONGRESS. 


WHEN writing a few preliminary rem 
other day in regard to the aubbbebie for meee 
at the meeting of the Social Science Congress 
at Cheltenham, we observed that it would be 
interesting to note the manner in which the 
meeting and its objects were practically regarded 
in a town very different in character from those 
in which these congresses had mostly been held 
And having accordingly taken due note of the 
affair from this point of view, we must add 
another syllable to our adjective, and record 
that the manner of Cheltenham towards the 
Congress was, for the most part, exceedingly un. 
interesting. The meeting is recorded as 
success by the organising officers, who judge by 
the statistics of tickets sold, and other such 
practical data; but we imagine most of those 
who kept their eyes open must have come to 
the conclusion that the Association had met in a 
place which cared little or nothing about Social 
Science, so far, at least, as the special society 
of the place was concerned. The Mayor of 
Cheltenham, Baron de Ferriéres, was, indeed, 
conspicuous in attention and hospitality, and 
must have won the hearts of every one by his 
courtesy and geniality; but in the main, there 
can be no doubt that the Congress was supported 
by the tradespeople rather than by the society of 
Cheltenham, to whom the subjects discussed, we 
suppose, are matters of indifference. It is true 
that the Vicar of Cheltenham took the trouble to 
write to the Times to express his disgust at 
having read in the papers that at one of the 
meetings of the Art Section the opening of 
picture-galleries on Sunday had been strongly 
advocated, and to say that if he had known the 
question was to be discussed he and other clergy- 
men would have been there to oppose it; that 
is to say, that the reverend gentleman knew 
and cared nothing about what was going on, 
and that the only thing that would have drawn 
him out would have been the opportunity of 
opposing a movement for giving the masses a 
chance of intellectual recreation on Sunday. 
This is really delightful. There were a few 
spirits in Cheltenham of different calibre from 
this, but certainly the visitors brought with 
them nearly all the life of the Congress, and 
this was the more felt owing to the strong con- 
trast in this respect with the meeting at Aber- 
deen last year, where the most talented and 
energetic of the visitors found themselves met 
half-way by men as able in head and willing in 
heart as the best among themselves. ‘The 
moral is, that for future meetings the Associa- 
tion should keep, as it has usually done, to active 
manufacturing or trading towns, where the 
business of life is being carried on energetically, 
and where, accordingly, people are really in- 
terested in finding out how best to improve the 
social machine, and do not think it vulgar to 
show their interest. 

Cheltenham is, in fact, essentially a town of 
the “watering-place” class, a character fully 
borne ont in its architectural appearance, which 
illustrates the curious and not easily accountable 
tendency of places of the same social character, 
even far apart from each other, to fall into the 
same architectural physiognomy. We all know 
the style of house and street architecture which 
grows up in such towns,—the rows of not well- 
built, neat, respectable, cemented residences, all 
with the same air of imperturbable primness an 
respectability. Cheltenham is truly 4 town 
offering a fine field for improvement in street 
architecture, but not, we fear, much opening a“ 
carrying it out at present. House property 0 
this kind and in this sort of quiet place lasts 
long, in spite of often flimsy construction. What 
is being done in the way of new building is in 
special public institutions; a new, or recently new, 
club, very square and staring, and a new winter 
garden adjoining it. The Town-hall has yet to 
be built: the town is only in the first year of its 
incorporate state. When it is built it 1s = 
hoped that it will include a room im — 
speeches or lectures can be heard. Thec _ 
available room for this purpose now, the Mont- 
pelier Rotunda, formed asad experience to —_ 
who had to try to make themselves heard nS . 
It is a circular room, with an open dome an & 
window in the top, a sort of small Pantheon, 
and with the sides lined with hard plaster = 
scagliola. The result of any attempt to pe Tie 
may be imagined by those who have sand 
attention to acoustic properties of rooms. Wire rs 
have been stretched across at the springing © 





'| the dome, and, of course, one could not tell how 
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much worse is might have been without them ; 
put the receipt for breaking up echo did not 
geem to answer in this case, at allevents. The 
draping of a large flag, sounding-board fashion, 
over the temporary platform made matters 
better. The best thing in the aspect of Chelten- 
ham is the presence of trees so extensively in 
the streets, down the middle of the roadway in 
the wider roads, just as we have suggested for 
Portland-place. This gives avery pretty aspect 
to some parts of the town, and goes far to 
redeem the dulness of the house architecture. 
Perhaps in making one or two ew post facto 
remarks in regard to the congress and its 
results, many of which suggest themselves, we 
could not do anything more practical than to 
say a word in regard to the Art Section, the 
objects and reasonableness of which seem to 
be persistently misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented in many quarters; a misrepresentation 
to some extent arising, we are sorry to have 
to think, from @ very narrow and unworthy 
feeling of jealousy on the part of persons who 
take a leading place in other departments, 
who know nothing and care nothing about art, 
and regard the new section as robbing them of 
some of their auditors. This latter notion, we 
may say parenthetically, we believe to be a 
mistake, and that a majority of those who 
attend the Art Section meetings are those who 
would not take tickets at all except for the 
object of attending that department, which has 
created a new interest in the meetings and 
drawn in a new class of subscribers. The 
feeling we refer to is unfortunately hardly sur- 
prising when we notice what is the state of 
mind and of information upon artistic subjects 
among many of the able practical men who form 
the backbone of the other sections. When we 
hear an eminent engineer say roundly that he 
cannot conceive what artists want with copy- 
right in their works, or a leading member of a 
committee, finding himself by accident in the 
art-room, ask quite blandly and innocently, ‘ Oh, 
by the way,—what is art?” and pause fora 
reply on the spot, or hear a group of eminent 
sanitary authorities ridiculing the idea of the 
possibility or desirability of popular musical 
education, and find on inquiry that all of them 
are totally ignorant of music and are arguing 
on a notion of facts exactly the reverse of the 
true one (and these are little typical incidents 
“taken from life”),—of course, when one sees 
this kind of thing going on, one is not surprised 
that persons with such hazy notions on artistic 
subjects are exceedingly puzzled to know what 
an art-section is for. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to argue with people who are talking about 
what they know nothing about; all one can do 
is to recommend them to learn a little more 
about it before they pronounce such decided 
opinions. The same recommendation might be 
given, d fortiori, to some of the leading journals 
which undertake to echo the kind of criticism we 
pel ga in articles which one would 
aoe 4y not be far wrong in tracing to the 
: Inspiration of some of the malcontents in 
pe One leading journal said no one could 
Fh 5 a section should exist at all. 
3 ay 10 know more about the doings of the 
ocial Science Congress than the writer in 
) carer know better than this; and certainly 
of oe of the able and practical President 
pe —— Mr. Hastings, than whom there 
partial ai y be a more capable or more im- 
ys ; ness on the matter, would be taken 
fai pong: people as pretty conclusive 
which ths 0) 6 ® relative importance of the part 
Cingrese of Pay saaeaer ee has sustained at the 
© mnat admit, bea that the President 

Pipe mit, However, that the Presiden 

. baad Sor did not altogether make the most 
that we dev nlp it is partly on this ground 
proper light. a few words to putting it in the 
accomplished ak Gambier Parry is a most 
e expression are “4 artist, to whom, indeed, 
social rather than ateur” is to be applied in a 
many another in an artistic sense; but, like 
successful in haat he does not seem so 
and colour. » a with words as with form 
extent of “ his remarks consisted to a great 
Would agree ections with which most people 
_ ae which were put into agreeable 
anything ti could hardly be said to embody 
expression mf new. In fact, the most definite 
from the di Opinion which could be gathered 
amounted Pp so was a negative one, and 
ieee & lament that English art was dead 

& view of ro which was, at all events, hardly 
nile amt ee calculated to awaken en- 

ehalf of the Art Section. 


THE BUILDER. 


The philosophy of the matter, in regard to the 
establishment of this particular section of the 
Association, we take to be this. The Associa- 
tion is concerned with “social science’; a 
sufficiently broad phrase, which may be taken 
to indicate the consideration of all questions 
which bear upon the improvement of the con- 
ditions of social life, and the knowledge (science) 
as to the best means of improving these con- 
ditions. Now, up to the last two or three 
years we have had a section dealing with the 
amendment of law, another devoted to the con- 
sideration of national education, another to 
practical conditions of health, and another to 
the economical aspects of life mainly in regard 
to trade and commerce. The whole object of 
all the discussions and deliberations may be 
expressed in one sentence,—that of making life 
happier and more comfortable and better worth 
having for society generally.. It was suggested 
two years ago that a very important element in 
the attainment of these ends had been over- 
looked. The best laws, the most systematic 
education, eould not impart to life the pic- 
turesque charm, the element of beauty, without 
which it was a dull business after all. People 
could not be made happy, though they might be 
made more healthy, merely by good drainage ; 
and it has been found too often, by painful ex- 
perience, that even the most systematic and 
admirable training in the subjects that may be 
rudely classed under the old heading of “the 
three R’s,’ does not necessarily educate that 
class of perceptions which we indicate in the 
words “taste” and “feeling.” It was felt 
that, among us, as a nation, these perceptions 
were in a very dormant state, and that it would 
be a perfectly legitimate object of “social 
science” to take into consideration the means 
whereby they might be fostered and given 
fair play, and the conditions under which, 
in satisfaction of the impulses thus fos- 
tered, the development of art and the production 
of works of art might be best helped and en- 
couraged in the right direction. To argue that 
this is a matter of some importance to the well- 
being and happiness of the community would 
almost be waste of time: those who are not 
already of that mind must be in all probability 
beyond the reach of argument on the subject, 
and it is quite certain that in no other of the 
previously-existing sections could this class of 
subjects have been rightly considered. It might 
be an open question whether some of the sub- 
jects that have already been treated of in the 
Art Section might be equally well suited for 
discussion in the Education Section; but, asa 
matter of faci, it would be found that this was 
not the case. It was suggested, for example, 
that the paper on Musical Education read by 
Mr. Hullah would have been more rightly placed 
in the Education Section; but the fact is, that 
it is exactly by those who are most interested 
in education in England that the study of music 
has been worst treated, and reduced to an 
absurdity,—not through wrong intention, but 
through absolute ignorance. For some reason 
persons who are actively interested in education 
questions are almost always the reverse of 
zesthetic in their perceptions, and no adequate 
consideration of subjects of this class is to 
be expected from them. Of other subjects 
treated in the Art Section up to the pre- 
sent date, it would probably puzzle any 
one to say in which of the other sections 
such questions as the improvement of street 
architecture, the restoration of ancient build- 
ings, the improvement of the drama, and others 
that may be named, could be logically treated, 
and we presume no one will say these are sub- 
jects of no importance in the science of life. And 
the fact is that both at this and the last Con- 
gress the Art Section has done more in coming 
to practical results of discussion than almost 
any other section. There are always a certain 
proportion of sentimental talkers collected 
around the discussion of subjects pertaining to 
art, but it may be permitted here to point out 
that at the recent Congress alone definite reso- 
lutions were come to in regard to musical edu- 
cation and the foundation of provincial art- 
museums ; that the means for the establishment 
of a national theatre were distinctly pointed 
out, and even the first instalment of a subscrip- 
tion for it promised; that the paper on street 
architecture for the poorer quarters of towns 
contained what has been admitted to be a new 
suggestion, which has. been at least very widely 
discussed ; and that the paper which the original 
founder of the Art Section had the courage to 











bring forward (for it required a little courage 
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in a mixed assembly) in regard to the undraped 
figure in modern art, probably gave to many 
among a large and attentive audience (the 
majority ladies) their first clear and logical 
idea as to the vital importance to art.of a study 
so much ignored or misunderstood in England, 
oatside of specially artistic circles. 

We should be glad, when next the time of 
annual meeting approaches, to see a definite 
effort made to silence once for all the sidelong 
criticism, or rather misrepresentation, to which 
this section has been subjected on the part both 
of adversaries in the camp, and of the press in 
some quarters; and as one means toward that 
end we may suggest that the selection of a 
president of the department, with sufficient 
knowledge of art to understand the subjects 
treated of, and at the same time snflicient 
breadth of culture and sympathy to take a 
comprehensive survey of such subjects in their 
relation to the conduct of life generally, would 
be a very important assistance to this end. 
Artists are apt, when in such a position, to take 
somewhat narrow and technical views of the 
subjects incladed under the section, and this 
should be avoided. The Art Section of the 
Social Science Association was never intended 
to be a school for the delivery of lectures on 
artistic technique, but an opportunity for extend- 
ing the influence of art and developing in every 
possible way the opportunities for rendering 
life beautiful as well as healthy. 

Before dismissing the Social Science Congress 
for the year, we cannot but remark upon the 
great injustice done to many excellent papers 
and addresses by the inadequacy and incorrect- 
ness of the press reporting. As regards the 
local press of Cheltenham, the reporting was 
peculiarly insufficient, and this has an influence 
beyond the neighbourhood, as many London 
papers depend a good deal for details on the 
reports of the local journals. It might really 
be worth considering whether some arrangement 
could be entered into on future occasions with 
the local press of whatever town the meeting 
was at, for giving extra space and providing an 
extra staff so as to ensure something like a full 
report of each day’s proceedings. A still more 
satisfactory way as regards results would be the 
publication of a Congress Journal every day 
during the sitting, so that every one interested 
in the general results could see at a glance all 
that had been gone through on the previous day. 
This would be expensive, but it might be possible 
to enter into engagements with the proprietors 
of local papers to supply plant and printers and 
working space for the week, without extrava~- 
gant outlay. 

We would give a word of praise to Mr. 
Neison, the honorary secretary, for his con- 
tinuous attention to the duties of his office, and 
to Mr. Jas. Robinson, the assistant secretary. 














WOODWORKING MACHINERY AT THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION.* 
BY M. POWIS BALE, M.E. 


Messrs. J. A. Fay & Co., of Cincinnati, also 
exhibit an ingenious combined rip and cross-cut 
saw-bench, especially useful in establishments 
where many changes are made inthe work. The 
machine shown carried two saws of 14 in. 
diameter,—one a rip and the other a cross-cut. 
The saws are fitted on two spindles fixed in a 
revolving frame, which will bring into use either 
saw as desired. The saws are worked by fric- 
tion discs, which are regulated by the spindle 
frame coming in contact with a circular guide 
placed beneath the table; this guide is so 
aranged that when both saws are below the 
table, they are at a standstill, but when the saw 
spindle frame is moved round—which is done by 
means of a hand-wheel and worm gearing,— 
so that either saw projects through tke top of 
the table, the saw so projecting is set in motion. 
A convenient form of bevelling fence is supplied, 
and arrangements are made for cross-cutting 
and mitreing. 

The band-saw machine differs so considerably 
in some points of its construction, from English 
practice, that we think it deserves more than a 
passing notice. The main framing of the 
machine is a flanged casting in one piece,—a 
considerable space is allowed between the saw 
and the framing for manipulating the work. The 
top saw wheel is constracted with a cast-iron 
centre, wrought-iron arms, and a steel rim with- 
out flanges. It is madeas light as possible, and 








* See p. 1138, ante. 
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possesses elasticity in a very great degree, and, 
being covered with india-rubber, the breakage 
of saws is much lessened. The saw wheel 
spindles are o steel, and revolve in self-lubri- 
cating adjustable bearings. The table is canted 
for bevel sawing by a modified ball-and-socket 
arrangement. The saw is fitted with three 
metallic friction guide-wheels to receive the 
back thrust, and also wooden side guides; the 
top saw wheel can be set toangle. The vertical 
guide-bar placed in front of the machine is 
fitted with a retracting spring, by means of 
which it is instantly adjusted to suit any thick- 
ness of timber. The machine is also fitted with 
patent brake and striking gear, which allows 
the saw to be stopped and started gradually. A 
small brush is provided, which keeps the wheels 
free from sawdust ; it is found of considerable 
utility when sawing gummy woods, &c. Alto- 
gether, this is a very efficient and complete tool, 
and reflects great credit on the makers. 

We also noticed a compact little band-saw 
setting machine, which gives to the teeth of 
the saw a blow similar to that given by the 
workman’s hammer, instead of a pressure as is 
usual in most machines for this purpose ; it is 
capable of vertical and lateral adjustment, 
according to depths and width of teeth and 
gauge of saw. The amount of set is varied by 
means of an adjustable steel pointer bevelled 
at the bottom to the maximum set. The saw 
is set two teeth at a time, and fed forward by 
@ pawl and lever adjusted to the pitch of the 
teeth. 

A suspended fret-saw contained several 
features of interest, including an arrangement 
of differential cone and springs, which keeps 
the saw at nearly the same tension at all parts 
of the stroke. It is also fitted with combined 
striking gear and brake worked by the foot, 
and is speeded to make 1,100 strokes per 
minute. 

Our attention was directed to Streit’s patent 
bevel flange loose pulleys, used on the machines 
exhibited. We do not think the idea is novel, 
but possibly the mode of manufacture may be. 
The loose pulley is made smaller in radius than 
the tight, and has a bevelled flange on the side 
nearest the tight pulley, we presume to guide 
the belt from one to the other. Thus the loose 
pulley being of less diameter, the belt is relieved 
from all strain when running on it, and has time 
to recover its elasticity, and consequently wears 
longer. 

Among Messrs. Fay’s other machines may be 
mentioned their Climer & Riley’s patent universal 
wood-worker, on which they claim to be able to 
perform twenty-two different kinds of work. 
Our space, however, forbids more than a passing 
notice. 

Messrs. O. B. Rogers & Co., of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, exhibit three machines only. The 
band-saw machine carries 36 in. saw-wheels; 
the spindles are of steel, and run in double 
bearings fixed on an adjustable column fitted 
into the main framing of the machine, and rest- 
ing on a thick india-rubber roller or washer fixed 
in a second tube, thus giving to the saw con- 
siderable elasticity when in work, and allowing 
for its expansion and contraction. A small 
rotating disc of steel is used to receive the back 
thrust of the saw, which runs on india-rubber 
countersunk into the wheels. The table is made 
of wood, glued together in strips to prevent 
warping. The top bearings have screw adjust- 
ments, and the machine is fitted with guards. 
A fret-saw shown has a light iron straining 
frame adjustable for varying lengths of saws, 
and has on either side of the frame a hard-wood 
spring, with adjustable tension connected hy 
straps with the saw. The saw is held by a 
simple hook and pin at each end, thus allowing 
it to be rapidly changed, and it is speeded to 
make 1,400 strokes per minute. We noticed that 
in the American machines exhibited, most of 
the bearings used were made of Babbit or some 
similar composition of white metal, in preference 
to gun metal or phosphor bronze, as is used by 
the English makers. 

In the Swedish section, Messrs. Bollinder, of 
Stockholm, exhibit a strong roller-feed timber- 
frame; the bottom feed-rollers are con- 
structed with sharp tooth-like projections ; 
the top rollers are plain. The timber-frame 
is fitted with extra long crank and double 
connecting-rods. The teeth of the saws are 


of an extremely coarse pitch, adapted, we 
presume, for sawing sappy timber. We also 
noticed a double saw-bench for edging deals, 
with horizontal plain roller feed; part of the 
top of the bench and one saw were adjust- 





able, by means of a hand-lever, to the width 
of the deal. These machines were not in 
motion. 

Messrs. Gibson & Son, of Jonsered, Sweden, 
exhibit planing and other machines that have 
attracted some attention. The planing-machine 
seems to have been constructed more or less 
after American models. The feed consists of 
geared-fluted rollers adjusted by spiral springs 
and a distributing lever. The wood is first 
attacked by a revolving under-cutter, and then 
passes over a fixed knife fitted in a drawer and 
between the two side cutters, and finally beneath 
the top cutter. An additional cutter-block is 
fitted for matching, &c. We noticed the cutter- 
blocks in this machine are made movable. The 
side spindles are adjustable, and the cutters are 
made in sections and fixed in mortise slots. 
This machine is very light in its general con- 
struction when compared with English models ; 
but the work we saw turned out was satisfactory. 
Messrs. Gibson & Son show also a steam mor- 
tising-machine, but of no special novelty. A 
sand-papering machine, fitted with fan for 
clearing away dust, and a_ well - arranged 
tenoning machine, were constructed with 
wooden framings, a plan once much in vogue 
in America and elsewhere, but now for the 
general range of machines almost extinct. The 
advantage or disadvantage of wooden-framed 
machines was at one time the subject of much 
discussion, it was urged in their favour that 
they absorbed the vibration of the cutters when 
running at high speeds to a much greater extent 
than iron-framed ones. 

In the Norse Section Messrs. Jensen & Dahl 
exhibit one of their ordinary pattern - planing 
machines, which have attained considerable 
celebrity in the North of Europe, but possess no 
special feature of novelity; we are, however, at 
a loss to see the object of constructing the 
spindle pulleys of so large a diameter, thus 
causing unnecessary friction to the driving- 
belts, &c. 

In the Swiss section the Werkzeug and Mas- 
chinen fabrik of Oerlikon bei Ziirich exhibit a 
band-saw machine, with which is combined and 
fixed on the main column a planing and boring 
arrangement for light work, suitable for cabinet- 
makers, &c. We saw also a small machine for 
sawing out wooden cogs: the wood is fixed in a 
vice, fitted on a circular revolving-table, and is 
operated on by two circular fine-toothed saws, 
running vertically and horizontally ; when the 
tooth is cut on one side the circular table is 
made to revolve, and the other side is served in 
the same manner. 

In the Austrian section, the Ateliers de 
Construction of Budapest exhibit a well-designed 
and powerful timber-frame, fitted with roller 
feed, which is adjustable by a simple rack and 
pinion arrangement. The feed rollers are geared, 
and the swing-frame is driven by double con- 
necting rods placed within the main framing. 
The workmanship is decidedly good. 

In the French section, on the opposite side of 
the Exhibition building a large collection of wood- 
working machines is displayed; some of these 
show considerable improvement in their general 
design: but the castings of more than one firm 
are of a very inferior description as compared 
with those of some other nations. 

Messrs. Perin, Panhard, et Cie., of Paris, 
exhibit a number of machines consisting chiefly 
of the different forms of band-saws with which 
their name has been associated for many years. 
The framings of their machines have latterly 
been more assimilated to the English designs, 
which is a decided improvement over their old 
models. There is nothing new in the construc- 
tion of the band-saw machines; in fact, the 
generality of the French machines of this class 
may be said to be considerably behind some 
of those in other sections in general arrange- 
ment and effectiveness. Thesaws are arranged 
to run on flanged wheels covered with india- 
rubber, but no spring, weighted lever, or other 
plan is adopted to allow for the expansion and 
contraction of the blades. The top saw-spindles 
are turned taper, to secure lightness, we pre- 
sume, and are fitted with phosphor bronze 
bearings. On some of the larger machines the 
front guide is raised and lowered by a rack and 
pinion. A band-saw for cutting iron, driven at 
a slow speed, was in operation, and turned out 
very satisfactory work. This, we think, must 
be attributed chiefly to the high quality of the 
saw-blades used, for the manufacture of which 
Messrs. Perin & Co. are justly celebrated. 

We noticed a compact combined wheel-stock 
mortising and boring machine working hori- 


—=— 
zontally. The stock is fixed on centres placed 
transversely in the centre of the main fram 
ing, on a) table having circular and latera? 


movement; at one end of the machine ig 
arranged the mortising and at the other the 
boring apparatus. The stroke of the mortisin 
tool is adjustable, and is worked from a crank. 
The boring tool is made to traverse horizontal! 
in a slide by means of a hand-lever. The shaping 
machine was fitted with a self-acting chee 
feed, with moveable “ dogs”; this form of feeg 
appears to be somewhat popular amongst the 
French makers. A planing-machine, with rising 
and falling centre-table and roller-feed, the 
pressure of which is adjusted by india-rubber 
springs, was well constructed. 

Mr. F. Arbey, of Paris, has a large display of 
machines, some showing considerable ingenuity. 
but inferior castings mar their general appear. 
ance. A set of machines for making sabots, or 
wooden shoes, as used by the peasantry of 
France, Germany, and other countries, attracted 
some attention. A modification of a multiple 
copying or spoke-lathe, shaped from a mode? 
the outline desired at the rate of some seven 
shoes per minute. The interior of the shoe was 
afterwards hollowed out by a machine which wag 
ingeniously arranged with a rocking motion, 
The details ef some turning-lathes for orna- 
mental and twisted work were somewhat novel, 
and the work produced was satisfuctory. We 
noticed a handy pendulum cross-cut saw-bencl 
especially designed for cutting barrel-stayes, 
The stave to be sawn is bent under a powerful 
spring placed on a swivelling-frame, which can 
be set to any desired angle. The pendulum saw 
is brought over by hand, and one side of the 
stave is sawn; the swivelling-frame is then set 
over the width of the stave, and the saw per- 
forms the same operation on the other side. The 
mode of “packing” circular saws adopted by 
M. Arbey is worthy of notice. On either side of 
the saw, and let into the top of the bench, are 
fitted four set screws adjustable to the gauge of 
the saw. Into the centre of each of these 
screws is fitted a piece of hard wood, which, 
when the screws are tightened up, presses 
against and guides the blade. The trying-up 
machine shown is fitted with Mareschal & 
Godeau’s patent spiral or twisted cutters. 
The advantage claimed for this form of knife 
is, that the pitch of the knives is so ar- 
ranged that the end of one comes opposite 
to the beginning of the other, thus giving 
a continuous cut during the whole revolu- 
tion of the cutter-block. As part only of 
the whole length of the knives strikes the 
wood at the same time, the vibration is con- 
siderably lessened, and as they always pre- 
sent the same cutting angle to the wood, cross- 
grained and knotty stuff can be worked. The 
knives used are very light, being from one to 
two millimétres in thickness; they are, how- 
ever, somewhat more difficult to manage thar 
the straight knives, but an arrangement is fitted 
to this machine where, by means of a revolving 
emery-wheel, they can be sharpened in their 
places. The machine is furnished with a chain 
feed, and the wood is secured on the travelling- 
table by longitudinal “dogs.” Several forms 
of band-saw machines are exhibited on this 
stand, and also in the adjoining French Annexe ; 
one fitted with self-acting travelling-table for 
heavy logs, a hand-power chain reversing gear 
and a lateral movement for bringing the timber 
to the saw. On one of the smaller machines, 4 
simple movable hand-rest for light bevel-sawing 
was used. In the timber and deal frames, the 
swing-frame is fitted on the face of the main 
framings, instead of the centre, as 18 a 
this country, and are generally driven y 
double wooden connecting-rods and fly-wheels 
placed on either side of the uprights. A — 
ing-machine working with circular saws, 
spindles of which were arranged for § 4 
mortising, and a machine for surfacing up §™ : 
stuff, consisting of a fixed plane-iron fitted in : 
reciprocating slide driven by a long throw-cran 
wheel, were amongst the other exhibits. - 

Messrs. Gérard, of Paris, exhibit a multiple 
copying-machine, in which _the cutters are 
fastened directly on to the spindle, without oo 
block or other provision being made; pss 8 
arrangement is also provided for pr venga. er 
spokes or other work. A panel eng eM in 
to work 80 centimatres wide is fitted with pla 
adjustable pressure rollers. Instead of wn 
two long planing-irons extending the oe 
width, eight short ones are arranged in maa 
sion, two on each side ef the cutter-block ; 





plan, although causing a little more trouble ix 
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. ting the irons, simplifies very much the 
eter fe " sharpening, as considerable diffi- 
- is often experienced in keeping irons of 
po penton width in satisfactory condition. — 
be ff band-saw machine shown is fitted with a 
gelf-acting feed, and an arrangement for setting 
se ey al ete 
a! poste in their construction, and 
— ‘hind those in the English and American 
— in general completeness of design and 
= nm Several of the saw-benches are fitted 
= ‘Ganne’s Patent Saw-Guard and Guide. 
This consists of a narrow cast-iron box, made in 
the form of a half circle, inside which the top 

f the saw rons; this box or chamber is sus- 
pended over the saw from an arm fitted to one 

‘de of the bench, is made adjustable to sizes of 
Bi 3, and is furnished on either side with set 
prac which act as guides. One of the 
benches exhibited should be very useful for the 
lightest class of work. It is driven by the foot, 
and part of the top of the table outside the saw 
is made to angle for mitre-cutting, and the whole 
table-top is arranged to cant endways for rab- 
beting and grooving. We noticed the shaping- 
machine was fitted with a chain feed, which 
could be worked either by steam or hand, and 
a rounding machine had a neat arrangement, 
worked by the foot, for turning down and round- 
ing off the ends of broom-handles, &c. 

Adjoining this stand Martinier’s patent band- 
saw sharpening machine, one of the novelties of 
the Exhibition, was in motion. It is ingenious ; 
but whether it will “— the vec e ene 

ains to be proved. © saw is placed roun 

pre nt p< sharpened by a small revolving 
disc of steel, which is bevelled on the one edge 
and serrated. The saw ~ oe rag ts * 
tooth at a time by means of an automatic feed, 
and held in position by @ spring, which is 
released as each tooth is sharpened, when 
another is advanced. A stop-piece is fitted to 
the saw, which throws the machine out of gear 
when the sharpening is completed. The whole 
arrangement is slightly complex, and cannot 
well be described without drawings. Tne 
machine shown is the first one made, and Mr. 
Martinier informs us that his new patterns will 
be improved. As it stands at present, however, 
the inventor deserves every credit for his 
ingenuity. 

‘7 Quétel-Tremois, of Paris, displays a sub- 
stantially designed vet of parquet machinery. 
The cutter-blocks and spindles are made of 
larger section than is usually the practice. 

Recently patented and fitted to a band-saw 
machine is a new form of saw-guide. It is con- 
structed of gun-metal, and consists of three 
small square oil-boxes, one placed on either side 
of the saw, and one at the back. The side of 
each of these boxes nearest the saw is made 
movable and adjustable to gauge of saw by set 
screws. These movable plates are made of 
steel, or other metal, and a number of very 
small holes are drilled in them, through which 
the oil percolates. In addition, at the back of 
> -_ is placed a small revolving steel wheel, 
which receives the back thrast. 

Mr. J. Fau, of Bordeaux, exhibits a band-saw 
machine, to which is attached an arrangement 
for planing and moulding. He constructs his 
band-saw wheels solid, and of wood, by which 
he claims to drive with less power, as, being 
without arms, the wheels have less air-resistance 
to overcome. Driving this machine, and fitted 
rey | - the bottom saw-wheel spindle, is one 

- Martin’s patent rotative engines. 

M. Guilliet-Perreau, of Auxerre (Yonne), 
exhibits, in various machines, his ad 
system of steel-cutters for working wood. A 
vertical spindle shaping-machine was in opera- 
tion, and turned out excellently-finished work. 
In this machine the cutter is circular, and is 
made in one piece; in form it is somewhat like 
@ deep saucer, the periphery is shaped to the 
Profile of the desired moulding, and has six 
aan eae are sharpened towards the 

» and present as many cutting edges to 

} wood. The advantages claimed for this 
orm of cutter are, that when the profile of the 
moulding is once formed it is unalterable, no 
— how badly the sharpening may be done, 
at it will make a cleaner cut, and that it is 
less liable to accident. The cutters on the 
senening machine consist of two solid steel discs, 

2 centimatres wide, with eight openings in each. 
A very complete combined machine for turning, 
tablelees, he oe span aindi, shaping 
shat ae : a8 also shown, it is 80 arranged 

n the timber for making the wheel- 


stock is once fixed, the stock is completed with- 
out removal. Included in this display is a set 
of machines for shaping and dressing spokes, 
sabots, gun-stocks, &c. 

M. A Tiersot, of Paris, exhibits a series of 
nicely-constructed fret-saw machines, but they 
do not possess any special feature of novelty. 








THE BELLS OF ST. PAUL’S. 

THE one great cathedral built in England for 
the Protestant rite has broken the silence of 
two centuries. Silence, that is, as to the ex- 
ternal world, and silence not absolute. The 
great bell of St. Paul’s has tolled for kings of 
England, for bishops of London, and for deans 
of the cathedral, for 170 years, the deep tones 
issuing from its mouth, of 6°7 ft. in diameter, 
having been heard as far as Windsor. And the 
hours and the quarter hours have rung out from 
the clock tower with unfailing regularity for 
many a year. But as the evening of All Saints’ 
Day, 1878, was deepening into gloom, the music 
of a peal of twelve new bells for the first time 
rang out over London. Thirteen of the ancient 
College Youth bell-ringers, under the command 
of the well-known organist, Dr. Stainer, and in 
presence of the Bishop of London, and a large 
choir of clergy, assembled in tho ringing. 
chamber, to set the sheathed ropes in motion; 
the great tenor bell requiring a pair of ringers. 
The first round of nearly a thousand changes 
was greeted with expressions of delight from 
those assembled within the cathedral. Without, 
in the Church-yard, up Ludgate-hill, along 
Cheapside, and the more modern thoroughfare 
of Cannon-street, through all the quaint lanes, 
courts, and alleys named from portions of the 
service of the church,—Paternoster-row, Creed- 
lane, Ave Maria-lane, and Amen-corner,—or 
from the Chaucerian vicinity of Godliman-street 
and Knight Rider-street,—on by St. Martin’s to 
the north, and echoing to the Abbey and colle- 
giate towers of Westminster and of Southwark, 
rang the new sweet music. Persons walking 
along Fleet-street and the Strand, or along the 
noble quay road of the Embankment, halted as 
the unwonted sounds fell on their ear. London 
gladly welcomed the musical voice uttered by 
her great metropolitan church, 

A church without a peal of bells is almost as 
shorn of its true power and influence as a 
church without an organ. The last quarter of 
a century has witnessed an extraordinary im- 
provement ia the inner music of our churches. 
We trust that the example of the metropolis 
will be imitated throughout the country. To 
impose silence on the jangling, “ panny ” bells 
that make Sundays and saints’ days odious to 
the ear in so many of our country towns and 
villages would be a good work. To replace the 
importunate din with the sweet sequence of 
musical chime or peal would be far better. 

A sort of Irish echo of the bells of St. Paul’s 
anticipated their first audible peal. A musical 
amateur, not unknown by his writings, described, 
in the columns of a morning contemporary, a 
visit of six hours which he had paid to the bell- 
turret, during which he seems to have relied 
enough on the accuracy of his own ear to 
attempt the testing of the bells with a muffled 
hammer, but unprovided with a tuning-fork. 
The criticism of Mr. Haweis called forth a reply 
from Sir E. Beckett, briefly to the effect,—‘ I 
know nothing of musical tones or half-tones, 
but the peal is a good peal.” 

The practical lesson to be drawn from this 
preliminary discord we take to be the advisa- 
bility of a scientific exposition of the normal 
laws of bell-founding. As to these Mr. Haweis 
tells us no more than hisopponent. His remarks 
are purely critical, not suggestive. Indeed, he 
speaks of the secret of the immortal bell- 
smiths, Hemorny, Damery, and Van den Gheyn. 
But that secret has been committed to the 
faithful keeping of the bells cast by those 
masters. Severin Van Aerschodt, of Louvain, 
we are told, “ has fortunately preserved the art 
of casting true bells in tune.” But to designa 
true bell is not only a matter of art, but one of 
science. It would do far more towards making 
the English steeples musical to bring out the 
main principles which regulate the tone of bells 
than to recommend us to go to Belgium for 
peals cast by those who have preserved some 
undivulged secret. 

As to this,—not having the last edition of the 
“ Encyclopzdia Britannica” at hand,—we find 
a plentiful lack of information in the works that 
treat upon “ Bells.” Wecan learn their weights, 
and, in some instances, their diameter. The 
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Great Bell of Moscow, cast by order of the 
Empress Anne in 1734, was 21 ft. high, and 
weighed 19 tons. It was broken in 1737. St. 
Ivan’s Bell, hung on the Ivan Tower on the 
Kremlin, weight 127,830 lb. The great bell of 
the Temple of Amapoora, in Burmah, weighs 
260,000 lb. At Pekin there is a bell of exactly 
half that weight. But the champion bell of the 
world is at Jeddo. Though only 17 ft. 6 in. in 
height, it is said to weigh 1,700,000 Ib., an 
estimate of which we should be glad to have 
@ verification. That weight is nearly four 
times that of the great Moscow bell, and fifty- 
six times that of Big Ben at Westminster, rated 
at 30,324 lb. At Vienna is a bell 9°8 ft. dia- 
meter. At Sens one of 86. The great bell of 
Notre Dame, Paris, is of the same diameter as 
that of Sens. But while the latter weighs 
34,000 Ib., the Parisian bell only weighs 
28,672 Ib. Great Peter, at York, 8°3 ft. in 
diameter, weighs 103 tons. Great Tom, at 
Oxford, 7:1 ft. in diameter, weighs 18,000 Ib. 
Great Tom, at Lincoln, 68 ft. in diameter, 
weighs 5} tons. The great bell of St. Paul’s, 
cast in 1709, weighs 11,470 lb., and is 6°7 ft. in 
diameter. 

Mere details of size and weight, however, tell 
us little. As far as they go they seem to indi- 
cate that the rule of the bellfounder has been 
the rule of thumb. We should like to know 
the difference in the distribution of metal 
in the two bells of Sens and of Paris, which, 
with the same diameter of mouth, differ by 
1,328 lb. in weight. Above all we should like 
to have an account of the musical tone, definitely 
stated in vibrations, of each of those giant in- 
struments. The rule of the German bell- 
founders is said to be this. Assuming the 
thickness of the thickest part of the bell, that 
which is struck by the clapper, and known as 
the sound-bow, as unity, the diameter at the 
mouth of the bell should be 15, that at the 
top 74, the height 12, and the weight of the 
clapper 1-40th of that of the bell. To this Mr. 
Haweis adds that when struck two-thirds up the 
bell should give the third, and near the top the 
fifth, to. the dominant note. 

Two points require investigation in the first 
place, and we shall be extremely glad if our 
remarks lead to any elucidation of the subject. 
The tone of a bell must depend to some extent 
on size, to some extent on shape, and of course 
greatly on the purity of the metal. Shape would 
seem to be the first consideration. We should 
conclude, subject to the correction of experts in 
the matter, that the circumference of the sound- 
bow of the bell would act much in the same 
manner as the length of pipe of an organ, or 
string of a piano. The lowest C of a grand 
piano. according to writers on acoustics, is pro- 
duced by an open pipe (for an organ) 16 ft. long, 
the vibrations being 64 per second. On the 
hypothesis above ventured, the corresponding 
diameter of the sound-bow of a bell would be 
5°09 ft. The question then arises should this be 
the interior, the exterior, or the mean diameter ? 
and is the fifteenth of this diameter the best 
thickness of metal to produce the purest tone ? 
We note that according to this rule, “ Great 
Tom” of Lincoln should give a very true G, 
and the Exeter bell, of the same weight, an 
equally accurate A. 

Again, we know that by taking off one-ninth 
of the length of pipe or string we produce the 
note D, by taking off one-fifth we produce E, and 
soon. Should the diameter of the bell contract 
in this proportion ? and if so, in what relation to 
its height ? Again, what will be the best musical 
thickness at each part of the bell ? 

If any of our readers who combine musical 
with mechanical or mathematical science will 
give, or will endeavour to acquire, any positive 
information on the relation existing between the 
shape, the weight, and the tone of. bells, it will 
do far more service to the open-air music of 
the country than any amount of learned criti- 
cism. At allevents, we congratulate our fellow- 
citizens on the new music of St. Paul’s. 








Edinburgh Architectural Society.—On 
Saturday afternoon last, the members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Society assembled at 
the new St. Mary’s Cathedral for the purpose 
of inspecting and having explained to them the 
characteristic features of the building. The 
meeting had been arranged for with Mr. Scott, 
son of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, under whose 
supervision the work is now being carried for- 
ward; and the visitors were conducted over the 





building by Mr. Morgan, the clerk of works. 
a 
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THE HOME OF THE LAST QUEEN OF 
CYPRUS. 


WHEN, some years ago, before Metropolitan 
improvements were in vogue, we saw in old 
Northumberland House the famous picture by 
Titian of the Cornaro family, which John Evelyn 
saw hanging in the same place more than two 
centuries previously, we little suspected that 
one of the ladies there represented we might 
again see in Paris, sitting on the left hand of the 
King of Barbary, in the august position of the 
Queen of Cyprus, or still less that we should 
ever be induced to feel for her majesty any 
additional interest on the score of allegiance we 
owe to the present Queen of that island. 

Whether or not we are right in our surmise that 
in the famous Titian we may find the beautiful 
Caterina Cornaro, one fact is certain, that that 
lady married Jacopo Lusignan, king of Cyprus, 
who, having desired to enter into alliance with 
the Venetian Republic, had asked in marriage 
from the senator a wife of patrician family. 
Caterina, the daughter of Marco Cornaro* and 
one of the most beautiful women of her time, 
was chosen, and thus became queen of Cyprus. 
Two years later her husband died, and the 
Venetian Republic took upon itself the govern- 
ment of the island, the queen receiving homage 
from her subjects: at a later period, in accord- 
ance with the desire of the Senate, Caterina 
retired to Venice, and there, at this gorgeous 
period of the Republic, resided in all the splen- 
dour of a monarch. 

It was an age of magnificent display, and it 
is no surprise to hear that on the return of the 
Emperor Maximilian from Milan to Germany, in 
all the pomp which Hans Burgkmair has so 
nobly preserved for us, and Coiin of Mechlin 
even more nobly sculptured, not a few Venetian 
patricians should wish to see the triumphal 
march. Among the number was the queen of 
Cyprus, who, in the course of her journey, rested 
at the then small town and fortress of Asolo, 
situated in the mountains some ten miles to the 
north of Giorgione’s gentle Castelfranco. En- 
chanted with the extraordinary situation of 
Asolo, Catherine determined on making her 
future home the little mountain town, with its 
antique history, and from the platform of whose 
fortress she could see on the blue horizon of the 
great plain at her feet the towers of her own 
beloved Venice and the glittering line of the 
Adriatic Sea, and in the distance Padua, Vicenza, 
and Treviso; on the extreme limit Verona; at 
her feet, Castelfranco and Citadella, with many 
another antique town; and behind her, and far 
out to the right, the blue towering mountains, 
with their highest peaks tipped with snow, their 
southern slopes dotted with many a pleasant 
Italian village clustering round its square- 
towered church,—lovely spots, where then stood 
nothing but the peasant’s hut, but where since 
have risen many a patrician and bourgeois villa. 

More than once, on the lovely autumn 
evenings, from the quaint ramparts of the town 
from which we are writing, we had been able 
to discover in the blue distance the picturesquely- 
situated castle of Asolo, with its dark background 
of mountains,—the mountains described so ably 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, and of which in late 
years we have heard so muchas the “ Dolomites,” 
whose extraordinary form and colour we see so 
often and so faithfully represented in the back- 
ground of Titian and his numerous contempo- 
raries and successors. 

But the lovely effects of cloud and sunset on 
the sombre mountains, which stretch for many 
a mile inland, dividing naturally Austria and 
Italy, the old masters, even if they appreciated, 
appear never to have painted; superb masses 
of clouds seem always to rest in the upper 
valleys, clouds which at sunset take all imagin- 
able colours, adding a grandeur to the deep 
purplish blue of those portions thrown into 
shadow, and bringing out into sharp relief the 
saw-like edge of those peculiar ranges which 
Giorgione in his youth so often studied. Turner 
seems to have been the only artist of modern 
days whose appreciative power was able satis- 
factorily to grapple with the grandeur of Nature's 
effects in the mountains. 

Hidden often from the ramparts of this town 
by blue mists, at other times, like the magic 
isle of St. Brandan, distinctly visible, Asolo is 
the ideal home of romance. On our late visit to 


* To this same noble family belongs Louis Cornaro, the 
centenarian, mentioned in the Spectutor, and the value of 
whose now well. known treatise on the means of attaining 
long life, ‘the late Venetian ambassador, who was of the 
same family, attested more than once in conversation, when 
he resided in England.” —Letter 195 (1711). , 


the graceful mediwval town of Castelfranco, 
when the statue of Giorgione was unveiled on 
the occasion of the fourth centenary of his 
birth, and when in the evening the little town 
in the mountains, with its protecting fortress, 
shone out in the distance, lighted up by the 
setting sun, the romance which hovered round 
the home of the last queen of Cyprus seemed 
carried to the full. 

Its approach is no less ideal. Brought to 
Castelfranco by the useful, if prosaic, railway 
(which has only invaded this industrious corner 
of the province within, comparatively speaking, 
a few months), a diligence,—a genuine old- 
fashioned diligence,—with its merry chinkle of 
bells, carries one soon out of sight of the ivy- 
covered walls of Giorgione’s birthplace, with all 
its memories of family feuds and painters’ 
reveries, along a well-made road leading directly 
up the mountains to Asolo. 

Passing on the way peasants toiling in to 
Castelfranco, and many a handsome contadina, 
unchanged in costume and appearance since 
Titian’s day, in more than one of whose pictures 
they may be seen,—the women of these parts 
are famous: Paul Veronese chose a wife from 
Castelfranco,— we catch through the distant 
trees every now and then a peep of the distant 
town of Asolo, with its castle perched high on 
the rocca Cornaro,—for so the driver terms the 
mountain. On the road this driver gives us a 
sad account of the town we are so rapidly 
approaching, which he, to his own immense 
amusement, and somewhat ungallantly, though 
in a thoroughly Italian manner, likens to a bella- 
donna whom one has admired at the window, 
but whom, when we meet her at the door, we 
find how to translate it !—senza dente. Witha 
chuckle at the comparison he has probably 
made to more than one of the few strangers 
who visit this part, we rapidly ascend a road 
embowered in lovely trees, as green in the 
middle of October (when the London “ book of 
nature,” as Hood puts it, is usually very ‘ short 
of leaves”) as in early spring, and in another 
moment the superb plain, the level of which we 
so shortly before left, stretches out before our 
eyes,—a scene which the imagination of even 
Horizonti never rivalled. 

It is this superb view, over which the castle 
and town of Asolo look, which so justly en- 
chanted the queen of Cyprus; and there, though 
sadly battered by time and man, stands the 
home where the beautiful Caterina spent, in the 
midst of such splendour and elegance, so many 
years of her life. 

From its position alone, Asolo bears evidence 
of having existed at an early period ; indeed, it 
was a town of some importance when many of 
the cities on which it now looks down were not 
even formed. Ptolemy and Pliny make mention 
of it, and numerous are the Roman remains 
which exist and have been discovered in its 
neighbourhood, among others an aqueduct (in 
one portion of the town may be seen a broken 
Roman sarcophagus used as a drain) and the 
traces of a public bath, while inserted in the 
walls of more than one house are specimens of 
Roman art of no mean merit (one bas-relief, 
which may have suggested to Canova, whose 
birthplace is not far from here, his famous 
“ Hebe”) specimens reaching from the best 
period down to the third and fourth centuries, 
showing how long a time the Romans resided 
here. 

The castle recalls the finest work of the 
Middle Ages, with its tale of restoration by the 
famous tyrant Ezelivo da Romana (whose castle 
once stood not far from Asolo), the still more 
famous Scaligers of Verona, and the Carraresi 
family, the fourteenth-century possessors of 
Padua; indeed, the person who has learnt the 
truth that instructive sermons can be preached 
by stones can read the history of the town in its 
interesting remains. 

But the epoch the most full of pride for Asolo, 
the period that possesses the richest store of 
recollections, is that of the splendid court of 
Caterina Corraro, the last queen of Cyprus, 
when Italy was the model of refinement and 
good taste to the world at large, and the Italians 
were considered as masters in the elegant arts. 
It is to this period that belong the brilliant 
frescoes which adorn the exterior of the houses 
of Asolo, and which here, apparently more than 
in any other town, seem to have resisted the 
ravages of time; indeed, it requires but the 
smallest effort of imagination, so characteristic 
is the town, to mentally restore the complete 
appearance which it presented at the time when 





the beautiful queen of Cyprus held here her 





court, when the streets of Asolo wer 
with her gay and distinguished visifers, eres 

The queen, on her arrival in the town 
received under a superb baldacchino of cloth of 
gold, and, in the midst of universal acclamation 
one Taddeo Bavolino welcomed her with - 
lengthy speech, “ O happy country of Asolo!” - 
exclaimed, “O happy flocks! since you will a 
tended by a shepherdess so just, so beautiful,” 
The ideal of the epoch, it must be remembered 
was the idyll. It is sad to think how far the 
ideal, or indeed the idyll, is banished now except 
in imagination from Asolo; perhaps, only a 
haps, after all, our driver was right in his on, 
parison with the “ bella donna a la finestra,” : 

Then, however, a very different state of socie 
reigned (though even cynical vetturini existed) ; 
an accomplished joyous community displayed 
all its enthusiasm for art and academic literature 
encouraging the ruling taste by publicly honour. 
ing culture, “while in other parts of Europe,” 
writes Sismondi, “the nobility made it a point 
of honour not to know how to read or write 
there was not a prince, not a captain, nota great 
citizen of Italy, who had not received a liter 
education, who had not studied with fervour the 
classics ; the scholars who revived the platonic 
philosophy, the poets who called to life the 
Italian muse, entered the councils of princes or 
in those of the republics, and obtained in the 
government of their country an influence such 
as letters have rarely attained.” 

The splendour of the court of Lorenzo de 
Medici, the generous and enlightened protection 
which he accorded to art and letters, con. 
tributed to the revival of good taste. The 
last Visconti and the first Sforza welcomed 
nobly those scholars and artists who were 
attracted to their courts. The councils of 
Alphonzo and the court of Naples discussed 
learning and politics. The courts of Ferrara 
and of Mantua followed this example, the Mon. 
tefeltro at Urbino and the Malatesta at Rimini 
changed, so to speak, their palaces into 
academies. 

Nor was the court of the queen of Cyprus at 
Asolo behindhand in this fashion of the day. 
Civilisation had diffused intellectual culture, 
increasing the pleasures of life and developing 
the delicate sentiment of the beautiful, as the 
splendid monuments which Italy erected at this 
time fully attest. Fétes, jousts, hunting, and 
music formed the pleasares of the great, who 
led a life of luxurious elegance. 

With such a learned and artistic society, how 
delightful Asolo must have been at this period ! 
Accomplished and graceful women offered rare 
attractions to the youth which came to Asolo, 
invited to the queen’s court, where they met 
with the flower of the Venetian nobility, the 
literati, the poets, and the painters of the day, 
with the princes who visited the queen, with 
Navagero, Pietro Bembo (whose portrait by 
Titian has only lately been discovered at Naples), 
Tulba d’Aragona, the, Marchesa di Mantova, 
Pandolfe Malatesta (lord of Rimini), with many 
others, among them, the queen’s own kinsman, 
young Ludovico Cornaro, little resembling the 
sober centenarian of later years, who, in the 
course of his long life, saw one after another the 
old faces of his youth pass rapidly away, and 
the old enemies of the Cornaro family disappear. 
For all, Catherine’s existence was not happy: 
her father had seen himself exiled from his 
home, nor was it till her proposed marriage 
with the king of Cyprus that the senate revoked 
their sentence and accepted the young Catherine 
as the “Daughter of St. Mark”: in later 
times, when her husband died, after a reign of 
fourteen prosperous years, this same senate 
claimed her kingdom and commanded her return 
to Venice; then it was this quasi-royal prisoner 
retired to Asolo, which was her home for twenty 
pleasant years, till, in fact, her death, which 
occurred there in 1510. Desirous of enjoying 
all the pleasures of the country, the queen 
caused to be built, at some little distance from 
Asolo, a magnificent dwelling surrounded with 
a park, planted thick with trees, and vines, and 
fruits, adorned with the choicest flowers, well 
stocked with the rarest game from Persia and 
the Black Forest; through this park ran 4 
rivulet of the purest water, obtained from the 
slopes of the mountains, from the spot known 
at the present day as the “ fontana della 
regina,” where, under the sand was found a stone 
the inscription on which was dictated by Bembo, 
since preserved in the loggia of the town-hall at 
Asolo. f : 

The reader who opers now & chronicle © 
this time with a description of the pleasant 
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ions of this court, will come upon a rich 
— - interest, while what is deficient must 
be filled in by the imagination, guided by a 
knowledge of the period and the guests invited 

ueen. 

— occasion of the marriage of one of her 
maids of honour, the queen invited all the 
noblest knights of Italy, gave a great jéte, with 
sumptuous banquets, music, games, and repre- 
sentations, in which was celebrated love in 
various guises. These rejoicings, to the beauty 
of which Catherine’s lovely residence and park 
greatly added, inspired Pietro Bembo to write 
his book, “ Degli Asolani,” in which he speaks of 
Asolo and the garden of the queen of Cyprus 
as of “marvellous beauty.” 

He describes the pergolati or trellises of vines, 
and the alleys of laurel, “ thick, and formed in 
a regular, exact manner, 80 that not one leaf is 
out of its place or order.” Theremains of these 
may still be seen, a8 also some of the old orange 
and lemon trees in their quaint pots. 

The folly of cutting shrubs to reduce their 
picturesque leaves to the monotony of a wall, 
and submitting them to all sorts of strange 
forms, was a weakness of a time in which affec- 
tation was often preferred to nature; however, 
in the queen’s park, nature, free and undis- 
turbed, had reserved to her a corner, and there 
the plants were left untortured. 

Bembo goes on to tell us that the garden 
ended in a meadow “of the greenest grass, 
covered with all imaginable beautiful flowers, 
and at the extremity of which grew a forest of 
laurels, untouched”; and here especially were 
remarkable two arbours, ‘‘ darkened by shadow, 
and full of poetic solitude.’ Who on reading 
this can help recalling the pleachéd bower, 
“‘ where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, forbid 
the sun to enter,” in which Shakspeare places 
Beatrice ? 

This was the portion of the garden abandoned 
to itself and the free course of nature, and 
which resembled exactly what are abroad so 
erroneously called “English gardens.” Italy 
had them before we in England, and Tasso, in 
one of his letters, confesses that in describing 
the garden of Armida, a thoroughly natural 
park, he had before his mind the garden planted 
ped ys by order of Emanuele Filiberto, the 

uke of Savoy. 

This portion of the queen of Cyprus’s park, 
cultivated without the aid of art, however much 
it seemed in opposition to the taste of the period, 
ewig . 7 a most favourite with 

0; for this dark wood, sh 
thickly matted leaves, and : cy yl ae 
solitule,” formed a becoming contrast to the 
lovely women who sat there, such as the painters 
of the time admired, and such as we see repre- 
Gallery im our own Titian at the National 

And here it was that Bembo drew in the in- 
Spirations of his amorous pages, which were 
read in his time with avidity by his friends and 
admirers ; such women as the Queen of Cyprus 
Lucrezia Borgia, Lisabetta Gonza Ay Naas 
Gambara, Vittoria Colonna, and so ool others 
pe , Seve and noble, who pias: a 

80cie i 
td wi aycnoag “ty Shs ern 
an epoch glorious in the history of art, an 
epoch, however, which, as might have been ex 
pected, ended sadly. ; 
fic; independent until about the end of the 
French, ne ah by the 
Germans, who i » the Spaniar 8, and the 

oa ae re before them misery and 
grief into lands where reigned peace and pro 
~~? terrible example to a future pho re 

escendants, that they should not abandon 

themselves to a life too 1 z 
indulgent. ‘The redler uxurious and self- 
twelfth Century was main te eet me 
Italy, which co corrupted in the fifteenth, 
its old vigour knew oe a : shag ag 
greed of the grea , —— ow to resist the 
more than half a cali f it gp ~ 
war which deprived it i ite naa e horrors of a 
and condemned it ry its old independence, 
tion and Ceidines ree centuries of degrada. 

n 
mohmae a - ; oy vicissitudes many 
when one pth 8 ries disappeared, and now, 
the t up the roe:a Cornaro to seek 
.- “races of the gallant 
C court of the queen of 
JPrus, all one finds to tell the tale i i 
room serving as a theatre. th : ale is a council- 
formed into a ve re, the lower floor trans- 
desecrated - thre ait the rest destroyed and 
tower, a fer pret one Scapa @ magnificent 

ped and over g walls, and picturesquely- 

grown heaps of stones. 





The town, devastated by wars, by fire, and 
by time, and pillaged by successive hunters 
after antiquity, still preserves not a few splendid 
fragments of its past, and one beauty still re- 
mains unaltered, uninjured by time or man, the 
beauty of nature, which smiles alike over 
mountain and valley, and embowers each spring 
in green the now deserted home of the last 
queen of Cyprus. 

Treviso. 





SKETCHES ON THE ROAD TO SPAIN. 


A JouRNEY to Spain is as useful a mode of 
education as any one could prescribe. Indeed, 
many French architects make a point of care- 
fully visiting that country and studying its 
historial monuments and inspiring themselves 
with its souvenirs, in stone, bricks, and mortar. 
Though behind is neighbours in many points, 
to the architect, at least, Spain opens a broad 
field of research. Nor is the journey fraught 
with any of the grave inconveniences which 
used to beset travellers a few years ago. The 
principal towns are accessible by rail, and now 
more patience than courage is required to per- 
form the journey. Of course, if the traveller 
has unlimited time, and is not satisfied with the 
great towns, but wishes to pierce unfrequented 
districts, he must trust himself to the muleteer, 
and then he may experience some of the ad- 
ventures and hardships described by the 
travellers of a former generation; but this is in 
nowise necessary to the accomplishment of a 
careful study of Spanish and Moorish architec- 
ture. As a rule, the tourist will prefer travelling 
to Paris, where a day or two can always be 
agreeably employed. Thence, the journey to 
the base of the Pyrenees is quite long enough 
for one stage, and Bordeaux or Bayonne 
naturally suggests itself ‘as good halting- 
ground. From Paris to Bordeaux the country 
is remarkably flat, and nothing will be lost if 
the journey is performed at night. The broad 
horizon suggests the sea rather than the land; 
but it is only a dull uninteresting sea, unrelieved 
by the sparkle of the waters, the dance and 
music of the waves. The brown ploughed 
fields, the grass grey with dust or burnt 
with exposure, offer no rest to the eye. 
Here and there the vine- fields, — some a 
faint green with autumn yellow, and others 
a dark blood-red colour,—are agreeable at 
first, and it is something to know that we 
are actually passing by the very grapes that 
produce the far-famed clarets of Bordeaux, the 
Médoes, St. Emilions, and the great cris which 
are unequalled in any other country. This very 
thought will probably tempt the visitor to stop 
at Bordeaux and verify on the{spot itself, the 
excellence of these wines. If so, he will find no 
difficulty in satisfying his taste, and may im- 
prove the occasion by visiting many interesting 
monuments on the banks of the Garonne, begin- 
ning with the bridge, 519 yards long, which 
spans this noble river. It was constructed in 
obedience to a special decree given by Napo- 
leon I., in 1808, and was completed in 1821 by a 
private company. It is supported by no less 
than seventeen arches, the seven central arches 
being the largest. They measure 26} métres in 
diameter. The width of the bridge is nearly 
15 métres. Nevertheless, and notwithstanding 
these magnificent proportions, the bridge does 
not seem to correspond with the grandeur of 
the river. It appears to sit too low down on 
its waters, and suggests itself as a most prac- 
tical and useful work, rather than an object the 
contemplation of which is exceptionally im- 
posing. The iron railway bridge, resting on 
seven piers, is also worth a visit as a triumph of 
engineering skill; but among the constructions, 
not ancient though less modern, the theatre is 
undoubtedly the chief attraction of Bordeaux. 

The Grand Théitre is the well-known chef 
d’ceuvre of the architect Louis. It cost 120,0001., 
and was completed in 1780 after five years’ 
labour. Its external appearance is scarcely 
suggestive of a theatre; it stands, in style and 
degree of grandeur and ornamentation, some- 
where about half-way between the Paris 
Madeleine and the Paris Bourse. The twelve 
Corinthian columns which form the fagade are 
each surmounted by a colossal statue, and the 
sides are also ornamented by pillars of the 
Corinthian order. The general effect is greatly 
enhanced by the admirable site, and the sur- 
rounding open space. We were, however, more 
particularly impressed with the internal appear- 
ance of the theatre itself. The style was entirely 
different to anything we are in the habit of 





seeing ; and, for this reason, perhaps, we may be 
tempted to exaggerate its charms. We were 
totally relieved from the contemplation of the 
traditional galleries. The sides of the theatre 
were ornamented by noble Corinthian pillars 
which reached to the vaulted roof. Between 
these pillars small and graceful balconies, each 
containing about twenty seats, replaced the 
ordinary galleries. Thus it seemed as a magni- 
ficent hall with persons placed here and there, 
enjoying an ample view free from all crushing ; 
instead of those huge circles of human beings 
huddled together and entirely concealing the 
walls who constitute the audience of an ordinary 
theatre. Of course the theatre holds but few 
persons in comparison to its size, and is conse- 
quently a most luxurious and agreeable lounge. 
Among the modern constructions we should 
specially recommend, as of practical importance 
and interest, the Marché des Grands Hommes, 
recently reconstructed according to the plans 
and under the direction of M. Charles Burguet, 
the official architect of the town. It is prin- 
cipally built with iron and glass, the metal 
weighing in all 90,000 kilogrammes. As a rule, 
these modern markets have been condemned on 
the ground that they did away with the pic- 
turesque aspect of the ancient stalls and 
variegated sunshades, which look so well in 
paintings ‘and at a distance. In this case, how- 
ever, much of the picturesque has been pre- 
served, and this is one of the peculiarities of the 
market in question. It is circular in shape, and 
composed of a double row of galleries, each ten 
yards wide, and traversed by broad passages, 
which run like the spokes of a wheel towards 
the centre, where there is a polygon pavilion. 
The outer circle is entirely devoted to the sale of 
fruit and vegetables. These are piled up to a 
great height, and come falling down in artistic 
confusion over the stalls, so that the circular 
market seems like a gigantic “horn of abun- 
dance,” overflowing with all the brightest and 
most beautiful fruits of the earth. The neat- 
ness of the marketwomen, the general cleanli- 
ness of the place, and the pleasant, animated 
buzz of human voices, all tend to augment the 
favourable impression produced. Underground, 
there are sellers corresponding with the size of 
the market, where the goods can be locked up 
and preserved in a fresh atmosphere after 
market hours. The Grand Marché is larger and 
more elaborately built, but it is not so peculiar ; 
it is more like the well-known markets of Paris. 
To Englishmen the magnificence of the public 
gardens will seem a great luxury for a provin- 
cial town. In former years they had been much 
neglected, but in 1855 they were laid out as at 
present. The work took four years to accomplish, 
and cost 35,8001., of which about a third was ex- 
pended in the building of hothouses, where the 
rarest plants are preserved. The maintenance 
of these gardens costs the town annually from 
1,4001. to 1,6001. Here the inhabitants of 
Bordeaux, irrespectively of rank or of dress, 
may enjoy a saunter under the exquisite foliage 
of the trees, or contemplate the leaves dipping 
into the lake, the ducks and swans besporting 
themselves, and listen the while to the military 
music. Here, also, are situated the museums 
of painting, with pictures by Jordaens and 
P. Veronese; of natural history and anthro- 
pology, with rare collections which never fail to 
inspire enthusiastic authors of guide-books. The 
liberality and consideration shown for public 
enjoyment, and the facilities afforded here for 
the improvement of public taste, are worthy of 
the warmest commendation; and in thus group- 
ing together the wonders of the museums with 
the beauties of nature and the soothing influence 
of music, the municipality of Bordeaux has set a 
at and good example. 
owe 4 pause to describe the cathedral, 
the ancient churches, and other and various old 
buildings. We are on the road to Spain, and, 
if we did not draw a line somewhere, we. should 
never reach our destination. It is well known 
that Bordeaux is rich in such curiosities, and its 
ancient gateways are peculiarly remarkable. 
St. Croix, the Byzantine Church of St. Seurin, 
the bell-tower of Pey Berland, and various 
houses and public edifices, will all interest the 
architect and amateur. But these have existed 
for years, and are well known to all travellers. 
From Bordeaux to Bayonne the train crosses 
the Landes, those marshy districts where the 
inhabitants walk on stilts, so as to avoid sinking 
inthe mire. On all sides, however, attempts to 
reclaim the soil will be noticed, and pine-trees 
waft their wholesome scent into the trains as 
the traveller hurries forward to reach the in 
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habited portions of the province. At Bayonne 
he will find himself at once in the presence of 
the picturesque, and will see a town unlike any- 
thing to which we are accustomed in the north 
and centre of France, or in England. The 
streets, narrow and winding, ascend towards 
the ramparts. The shutters are all open, and 
standing out at angles from the houses, painted 
in bright and different colours. They give the 
street a gay and checkered appearance, which 
is at least novel. The houses, also, are washed 
in colours, but of more subdned tones. To the 
appearance of the dwellings we must add that 
of the Basque inhabitants, fine, handsome men, 
wearing the traditional berret, or slouching 
cloth cap, the women with their glossy black 
hair neatly tied up in a brilliant silk handker- 
chief, and both remarkable by the cleanliness 
both of their persons and of their linen. The 
poorest agricultural labourer has at least half a 
dozen changes of linen, all in excellent repair. 
While many are poor, none are plunged in 
absolute misery and want. However slender 
their earnings, these people know how to hus- 
band their resources, and provide against the 
proverbial rainy-day. 

For building, there is none attempted at 
Bayonne. All is wrapped ina dead calm, and 
commerce is at a standstill. At Biarritz, how- 
ever, the case is very different. The increasing 
popularity of this sea-side resort has created 
a great demand for villas, and cottages in the 
immediate vicinity. It is clear also that the 
inhabitants anticipate that the town is destined 
to grow very considerably. Fields on the out- 
skirts are advertised for sale on building leases, 
&c., and here and there a scaffolding denotes 
that builder and architect are actually at work. 
As there is ample space, and no necessity to 
maintain a uniform appearance, great liberty of 
action is allowed to the architects, and conse- 
quently the designs and plans executed are 
very often original. The houses are agreeably 
different one from another, and there are 
some actual chefs d’cwuvre, of delicate taste 
and elegance. We, who in England are so 
much the slaves of one or two conventional 
styles, would greatly profit by a visit to the 
environs of Biarritz, particularly as the villas 
are many of them very modest residences, 
which, nevertheless possess considerable archi- 
tectural merits. But these triumphs of art pall 
and become insignificant when the beach is 
reached. Here at the very point in the angle 
of the Bay of Biscay, we contemplate the great 
waves rolling slowly into the shore. There is 
not a breath of wind, the sky is of the serenest 
blue, yet these monster billows, which have 
travelled from a more turbulent latitude, 
approach one after another with regular, 
slow, and dignified deliberation, till they break 
into the most perfect foam, mixing cream- 
white spray and foam with the darkest of 
blue waters. At another point the tide has 
reached the very basis of the huge worn 
rugged rocks; the waves roll heavily into the 
subterranean caverns, compress the air, burst 
against the vaulted roof, shake the whole cliff, 
and come hissing out again, disturbing the still 
air with a roar as of thunder. This majestic 
sight is not broken up by a background of 
wretched terraces and crescents and esplanades. 
There are a few houses to be seen, but they are 
scattered, and not so offensive to the view. We 
have, however, neither time nor desire to look 
at them; the sun falls straight before us into 
the bed of the ocean; its last and lurid rays 
bring [into sublime relief the purple peaks of 
the Pyrenees, skirting the sea along the north 
coast of Spain. There, among them, rest the 
bones of English heroes fallen at St. Sebastian ; 
still further, in the rising mist, Santander and 
Bilbao, the virgin port the Carlists never cap- 
tured, offer shelter to ships that dot the ocean. 
We return to our hotel enthralled with the 
grandeur of nature, humiliated by the com- 
parative smallness of human achievements. 








Value of Land in Melbourne.—A large 
and handsome building is about to be erected 
for the Union Bank of Australia in Collins-street 
West, on the site formerly occupied by the 
Criterion Hotel. This site, which has a front- 
age of 66 ft. to that thoroughfare, and runs back 
to Flinders-lane, a distance of nearly 320 ft., 
was bought from the Crown in the early days 
of Melbourne by the late Mr. Michael Pender 
for 161. It remained in his possession until his 
death, and his heirs sold it a short time since to 

he Union Bank for 33,0001.— Argus. 


GIORGIONE’S HOUSE IN VENICE. 


Iris not here in this simple country, where 
happiness is bounded in the minds of so many 
by the prospect of an ample harvest of “ good 
wine and good chestnuts,” both of which here 
in Treviso are abundant in primitive perfection, 
that events succeed each other with a rapidity 

\destructive of even the expression of surprise ; 
nor is it among a people whose vintage exactly 
resembles that of their ancestors 2,000 years 
ago that any unusual incident is soon forgotten. 

The fourth anniversary of Giorgione’s birth, 
celebrated at Castelfranco with such ceremony 
on the 5th ult., and of which we spoke two or 
three weeks ago, has not yet disappeared from the 
minds of appreciative Venetians, and a propo- 
sition has only lately been made that a com- 
memorative stone should, by public subscrip- 
tion, be placed on the house which Giorgione 
made his home during the short years that he 
passed at Venice. 

That the requisite funds for so praiseworthy 
an object will soon be collected there can be 
but little doubt; but with regard to the resi- 
dence of the painter in Venice, much uncer- 
tainty exists, and thoroughly to the point isa 
little pamphlet (to which we have already re- 
ferred), a very little pamphlet of some five 
pages, by Signor Urbani de Gheltof on the house 
of Giorgione at Venice. 

When the young painter came to settle down 
in the capital to take a place in the great art 
world which centred there in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it is generally believed that he occupied 
portion of a palace situated in the Contrada 8S. 
Silvestro, on the Riva dell’ Olio. At no great 

distance from this spot rises the Palazzo Valier, 
where a further tradition states that Giorgione 
died in 1511, at least so tells us Selvatico, in his 
Guida di Venezia. 

It is an impressive building, in the noble 
style of the first years of the sixteenth 
century, a century that has stamped with 
such a character the whole of Venetia. On 
the portion of the fagade preserved by the 
projecting cornice may still be seen some 
fresco work representing a dance of children, 
which possesses in its mutilated state the 
evidences of all but perfect beauty. “In the 
interior of this palace, a portion of which still 
remains in the hands of the Valier family,” we 
quote from Sr.de Gheltof’s work, “are absolutely 
wanting any proofs by which can be ascertained 
the date of its construction, only we know that 
after 1565 the palazzo was purchased by a 
Valier, figuring in the Estimo of that year as 
Dolfin Valier, the head of the house. From the 
end of the sixteenth century till 1849, the palace 
was entirely in the hands of this family, remain- 
ing at the beginning of this century the pro- 
perty of two brothers, to pay off a debt of one 
of whom it was at a later date sold. 

None of these facts, however, serve in any 
way to prove the assertion that Giorgione lived 
in the Palazzo Valier. Ridolfi, in his Maraviglie 
dell’ Arte (1648), the only one who speaks of the 
residence of Giorgione in Venice, tells us how 
the painter established himself in the city, and 
had taken a house in the Campo di San Silvestro, 
and here he exercised his art in the company of 
numerous appreciative friends, delighting in the 
sound of his lute, and where he gained great 
reputation as an agreeable spirit ; indeed, he 
appears to have been an exceedingly clubbable 
man. 

It would appear, then, from this opinion of 
Ridolfi, that Giorgione did not live on the Riva 
dell’ Olio, but in the Campo di San Silvestro, 
although the paintings in fresco which remain on 
the fagade of this latter would tend to prove the 
contrary. Ridolfi further states how Giorgione 
painted the house which he had taken to serve 
as an incitement to those who would employ 
him, representing great pomps and other fan- 
tasies, and groups of children in chiaroscuro.” 

Of the groups of children painted on the 
Palazzo Valier, Signor de Gheltof gives a 
meritoriously faithful zincograph reproduction ; 
such renderings as these are what all lovers of 
truth must esteem highly, misstatements of 
facts being quite as criminal in art as they are 
in political or social life. 

It may not be out of place here in speaking 
of Giorgione’s powers of working in fresco, to 
refer to Vasari, who tells us how in 1504 the old 
Rialto of Venice being burnt down, on its being 
re-built, Giorgione was employed to decorate it 
with frescoes, which, Vasari remarks, were 
afterwards celebrated throughout Venice; some 





slight remains of these may still be traced by 





omar 


the diligent searcher, and the designs 
found in Zanetti’s valuable work: on fae 
painting. 7 

But independently of the frescoes on th 
Valier, which are still preserved, we ae 
quote Signor de Ghettof,—“ Another question 
comes up ; Giorgione, according to Ridolfi, opened 
in his house a bottega, or establishment for 
painting wardrobes and coffers of various sizeg 
keeping a house or portion of a house larger and 
richer than that occupied by Titian, his riya)” 
During his early years at Venice, it would 
appear that Titian lived with the famous 
Barbarigo, not far from the Chiesa dei Miracolj 
But the house where so many of the princely 
originals of his noble portraits came to visit him 
and which he occupied from 1581 till his death 
in 1576, was situated near San Canciano, and 
from his pleasant windows overlooking the 
island of Murano he could see in the distance his 
beloved blue hills, the Cadore mountains, among 
which he was born. 

“With the fact of the bottega mentioned by 
Ridolfi, and especially his farther assertion with 
regard to the position of the house, we are con. 
vinced that the house of Giorgione must haye 
been, not in the Palazzo Valier, but in a house 
more adapted to the condition of the painter, 
such as the one traditionally stated to be his in 
the Campo di San Silvestro at the existing 
numbers 1087 to 1089. 

Built, as it appears, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, this house is. divided into two 
stories, but preserves, however, very little trace 
of the time when it was erected; only in the 
upper portion a stemma, or coat of arms, recalling 
the fifteenth century, probably of the family of 
Mula, who built the house. In the interior and 
on the fagade are still visibly to be traced 
frescoes, painted certainly at an early period. 
The house, at present in the possession of 
Signor Buvoli, and let out by him to various 
lodgers, is the only one in the Campo St. 
Silvestro which possesses sufficient character to 
warrant the belief of its once having been the 
resting-place of so great a painter as Giorgione.” 

It is to be hoped that further search will lead 
to complete proofs ; but, truth to tell, little more 
accurate information is likely to be found on a 
subject so obscure, unless, perchance, some 
happy hunter on the Rivo del Vino, or the Quai 
Voltaire, or, perhaps, in our own Holywell- 
street, light upon some unimpeachable docu- 
ment which will place for ever at rest the at 
present somewhat doubtful question of the 
house of Giorgione in Venice. 











THE PROPERTY IN “ CONTRACTORS’ ” 
PLANT. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that 
many of the class of persons technically known 
as “contractors” contract liabilities which they 
are unable to fulfil. This is not to be wondered 
at. For if a contract is entered into to do certain 
work, to be spread over some length of time, 
wages may be altered, strikes may ensue, and 
many other things may happen during its con- 
tinuance, which can scarcely be foreseen at the 
beginning. It may, therefore, be of use to some 
of the readers of the Builder if their attention 
is shortly directed to certain rights and liabili- 
ties which may arise in case of the bankruptcy 
of “ contractors,” or in case of disputes arising 
between the “contractors” and those with 
whom they have entered into agreements, 
and their rights as connected with the plant 
which is to be used in the execution of the 
appointed works. 

The contract as regards the plant, generally 
seems somewhat as follows:—‘“ All steam- 
engines, pumps, machinery, material, imple- 
ments, tackle, timber for piling, shoring, poling, 
and strutting, tools, &c., brought by the con- 
tractor on to the works, shall be deemed the 
property of [the commissioners, Board, or who- 
ever the other contracting party may be] for 
the time being, and shull not be removed during 
the progress of the work without the written 
order of the [architect, engineer, as the cas? 
may be], and in case of suspension of the work 
by the [architect or engineer] for any act oF 
default of the contractor, or of the work bemg 
taken out of the contractor's hand, the ree 
shall be subject to be used as shall be orde : 
by [the architect or engineer], in and about the 
completion of the said work.” ‘ 

Under such a contract as this we will assume 
that the contractor becomes bankrupt, and & 
debt is due from him to the other party to the 
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n ascertained debt becomes due 
pn et Ne from the contractors. We 
will take the case of a bankruptcy first. The 
contractor is also a defaulter under the contract, 

da large debt is due from him to, we will 
. the Improvement Commissioners. Under 
bove contract does the plant in question 
pelong absolutely to the Commissioners so as to 
o in liquidation of their debt, or does it vest in 
fhe pankrupt’s trustee, sothat the Commissioners 
can take a rateable proportion of it pari 


gay, 
the @ 


pu with the other creditors? This it is 
Spvious is an important question, because if the 


Jant were the property of the Commissioners, 
or if they can be considered as forming part of 
a “ mutual dealing,” which comes to the same 
thing, it is clear that the Commissioners Board, 
or whoever the other parties to the contract 
may be, have to some extent a substantial 
security so far as it goes for debts due to them 
by the contractor. This was the point that has 
been recently settled by a decision of the Chief 
Judge in Bankruptcy on appeal from the judg- 
ment of the County Court judge at Liverpool, 
whose decision was reversed by Sir James 
Bacon. This latter judge very pointedly laid 
it down that the plant was the property of the 
contractor, and that it was only to be deemed 
for the purposes of the contract the property 
of the Commissioners, and that in effect they 
had only a limited right to use it if neces- 
sary when a new contractor came upon the 
work. Such was the result of the case of “in re 
Winter,” 47 Law Journal Reports, Bankruptcy, 
52, and which is worthy of notice, because it 
settles an important point definitely, and one 
which a careful lawyer like the judge of the 
Liverpool County Court decided wrongly. 
Neither does such a contract form “ mutual deal- 
ings,” so as to allow the value of the plant to 
be set off against the debt, as is the case 
supposing @ landlord breaks a covenant and 
a tenant owes him rent. Under such circum- 
stances the damages for the breach of covenant 
fall within the proviso as to “ mutual dealings,” 
contained in section 39 of the Bankruptcy Act 
of 1869, and are the property of the tenant, so 
that they become his property and not that of 
the trustee in bankruptcy of the landlord. 

Then, again, as to the second point, it is clear 
that if there were only a debt due from the 
contractor, and the plant ceased to be his pro- 
perty, it would be the property of the Commis- 
sioners, so that, properly speaking, they should 
have their debt paid over and above the value of 
the plant. But what we chiefly wished to call 
attention to was the right to the plant in case of 
the bankruptcy of the contractor, because from 
the fact that in the case referred to the Llan- 
dudno Improvement Commissioners seemed to 
consider themselves legally entitled to the bank- 
rupt contractor’s plant, it is probable that some 
such notion has got abroad. Such an idea is 
calculated to give rise to false notions of security, 
very likely to costly litigation, and the waste of 
money raised from ratepayers and the public for 
purposes other than defending or carrying on 
law-suits. 








A CHINESE HISTORY OF CHINESE 
PORCELAIN. 


It has always been a question at what date 
may be fixed the creation of the porcelain manu- 
facture in China. The Chinese authors who 
have undertaken its history do not claim that 
the invention took place more than two een- 
turies before the Christian era, though they 
admit that certain fragments have been dis- 
covered of the kinds called “sea-green” and 

blue of heaven after rain,” which would sug- 
gest a higher antiquity. Thence, the progress 
was rapid to artificial jade, surfaces “ brilliant 
a8 mirrors, thin as paper, sonorous as bells, and 
coloured to perfection,” whether in light or 
shaded blue, the “imitation of fish-eggs,” olive 
Sreen, or rose, or of dazzling whiteness, varied 
by & sort of cinnabar red, sprinkled with points 
prt It is extremely interesting to have 
f ” historical account from Chinese pens of a 

abric for which China is celebrated beyond all 
other countries in the world, and which is so 
y eer g prized in every region of Europe. 

valuable addition to it is the treatise on, as 
= should term them, trade-marks, by which 

@ Imperial reign during which a particular 
wee was produced, with the establishment 
whence it came, may be distinguished by the 
Connoisseur. These are capable of being forged, 
no doubt, bat they afford a certain degree of 
Protection, nevertheless, to collectors who are 





not purely and simply amateurs. Some of these 
distinctive signs are peculiar, as, for example, 
a jujube cup, a bamboo leaf, a dancing-girl, or a 
fighting-cock. Of the eighteen great provinces, 
we are told, into which the Empire has been 
immemorially divided, thirteen only yield the 
pure porcelain clay, and of these in no more 
than five is the fabrication a very abundant or 
prominent one. Each of them possesses its 
speciality; one for the pure white qualities, 
usually compared with silver or snow; another 
for the red, violet, and black; a third for 
the highly-prized blue “which is the empress 
of all porcelains,” according to our Chinese 
authority; a fourth for a rare kind, never 
manufactured except for the Imperial palaces, 
and so on. With respect to the Imperial 
demand, we are informed that it is enormous,— 
in one year, for instance, 31,000 flowered plates, 
16 000 white plates decorated with blue dragons, 
18,000 wine-cups, with floral ornaments en- 
circling a dragon, from whose jaws issues the 
legend “ Good luck! Long life!” and so forth, 
in proportion. There must be a mighty annual 
breakage at Pekin, or who could calculate its 
treasures in this respect? The history consists 
of seven books, with an index, a preface, and 
an appendix, and is written by an official who 
visited the manufactories in disguise, taking 
notes wherever he went, and opens with a 
treatise upon ancient porcelain. Many of his 
passing notes, apart from the general text, are 
very curious. Thus, he says, “the yellow sort 
gives a brown colour to tea, and is, therefore, 
unfit for it”; “the blue is the best for that 
purpose”; “ there are porcelains of no colour at 
all, or of a colour which is concealed.” And his 
list of shades and tints is very remarkable, in- 
cluding, among the more antique and precious 
classes, copper, iron, rice, Japanese pear- 
blossom, prune, horse-eye, snake yellow, serpent 
skin,— though this is somewhat vague,—oil 
yellow, moonlight white, and gold and silver. 
Many of these, he declares, never find their 
way into the foreign market, while, on the 
other hand, nearly every manufacture has its 
department entitled “ European Taste.” Summed 
up, the result of the work, which is not easy to 
read, on account of the perpetual reference to 
dynasties, and still more incessant repetition of 
native names, is, to begin with, that the genuine 
porcelain fabric of China is still imperfectly 
understood in the West, although several Chinese 
treatises upon it have already found their way 
to Europe, and that all European imitators of 
it have failed to penetrate the secret of the 
manufacture, which, as a matter of course, is 
not disclosed here. In vain do the Italians 
and the French prepare a transparent paste, 
a brilliant and durable glaze, and a solid sub- 
stance; the issue of all this art may be porce- 
lain, but is not porcelain of China, with its 
inimitable limpidity and opalline changes of hue. 
Speculators have purchased, in the region itself, 
every known material used, reduced them to an 
almost impalpable powder, bought information 
by bribery, employed spies to watch the process, 
and returned home to learn that they had no 
more discovered the last secret, so to speak, 
than they had found the Philosopher’s Stone. 
Nor has the Chinese author afforded them the 
least assistance in this respect. 

Following the historical retrospect, we have 
a minute account of the technical processes, 
mechanical and chemical, employed, yet which 
does not distinguish the point at which the two 
arts,—for arts they may assuredly be termed,— 
separate. The European, like the Chinese, com- 
poses his porcelain of two materials,—the one 
fusible, the other not,—the former producing 
transparency, the latter solidity; this being, in 
both cases, the substance known as kaolin. The 
material which renders this beautiful branch of 
pottery almost translucent, is called pétutsé, or, 
Chinese author, pétun. The Europeans, Says our 
authority, fancied some years ago that they had 
hit upon our hidden method by trying pétun with- 
out kaolin: “they might as well have attempted 
to make a body of flesh without bones.” It is 
clear, from his description, that the dust off 
certain rocks, and various kinds of sand unknown 
to travellers from the West, are used to mingle, 
as he puts it, glass with china, so that it may 
be, after all, less in the process than in the 
material that the difference consists; and this 
would be more likely to elude the utmost 
vigilance of the observer than anything in the 
mechanism of the manufacture itself. Kaolin 
itself appears to be merely a decomposition of 
granite, such as is known to enter into the 
composition of Sévres. The substances being 








thus far similar, though the Chinese employ eight 
elements, as it were, while the Europeans employ 
only six, our Chinaman proceeds to indicate such 
differences as, in his view, exist between the two, 
as far as the preparation of the paste is concerned; 
but here he becomes rather too technical to 
follow, and so with reference to the furnaces, 
which, with the methods of burning, are very 
dissimilar in the east and the west of the globe. 
He distinguishes between colours requiring the 
“ great,” and those requiring only the “ little,” 
heat, among the former being blue,—the clear 
blue-green, known as celadon,—a tint not 
hitherto produced by the European manufac- 
turer, though intensely sought after by ama- 
teurs,—deep red, orange, and violet. It is 
admitted, however, that some of these won- 
derful combinations have been due to accident, 
and that the Chinese themselves have not 
always been able to overtake and capture the 
secret of their own unexpected success. Thus, 
upon one occasion, the furnace gave forth vases 
so closely resembling bronzes as to be mistaken 
for them in the market, but all the persever- 
ance conceivable could not bring about an 
exactly-identical result,—there was either too 
much red, or too much green, in all the new 
examples brought forth. They tried, among 
other materials, iron rust, not artificially pro- 
duced, but bodily scraped off old fragments, 
and the issue was, when mixed with other sub- 
stances, a rich blood red. Again, when they 
tried gold, it turned, under the same conditions, 
to a delicate rose tint. As to the figures and 
groups painted on their porcelain, the Chinese 
admit that they are altogether different from 
those drawn by European artists, but they urge, 
with no small reason, that they have ancient 
traditions to maintain, that our art is not theirs, 
that they care nothing for perspective, and 
that, when foreigners, and Englishmen espe- 
cially, buy in their market, they generally 
choose the—according to them—most grotesque 
and hideous specimens. ‘“‘ Besides,” they add, 
“these secrets have descended to us from the 
holy men of ancient days, with their ideas also, 
and it is not possible that we should improve 
upon them.” It may be added that, in a series 
of plates, it is shown how primitive still are the 
implements essential to this industry, and in 
what wild regions and simple workshops it is 
carried on. 








TREVES. 


Trives, or Trier, as it should more properly 
be called, since it is essentially a German town, 
lies somewhat out of the direct route of travellers 
to Switzerland, the Rhine, and the parts of the 
Continent most frequented by Englishmen. 
Thus comparatively few of our countrymen 
spend even a few hours in what is the most 
unique city of Western Europe. Other towns 
may possess more magnificent cathedrals, more 
beautiful churches, more remarkable Medizval 
remains, Strasburg, Rouen, and Nuremberg 
surpass it in each of these particulars. But, on 
the other hand, Tréves stands alone as the city 
where the remains of Roman buildings of large 
extent and of wonderful solidity still exist in 
such a state of preservation as to recall to the 
mind of the beholder the days when Rome was 
mistress of the world. Thus, at any rate, for 
two classes of people Tréves is a place of sur- 
passing interest, for the student of history and 
the student of architecture will each find mate- 
rials for much pondering. And,—to enter for a 
moment into matters of pounds, shillings, and 
pence,—the expense of reaching Tréves is very 
small; by the admirable new Dutch mail route 
from Queenborongh to Flushing it is possible 
to get a first-class return ticket from London to 
Antwerp for a couple of pounds, and the fare 
from Antwerp to Tréves by way of Brussels is 
no more than 18s., so that the ancient city on 
the banks of the Moselle forms an excellent point 
for the traveller who wishes to take an inex- 
pensive and a pleasant holiday across the 
Channel. 

We have said that Tréves is unique, and there 
can scarcely be a doubt that such is the case. 
In itself, it was, in the days when Rome ruled 
Europe from the Adriatic to the Rhine, the most 
important of the provincial cities; it was, In fact, 
an imperial city, the residence for long periods 
of the emperors of the West. But in addition 
to this, it possesses what no other city this side 
the Alps does, large remains of its ancient glory. 
Thus, even if we were to banish from our minds 
all thoughts of the great place which it holds in 
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ruins would claim for it a place distinct from 
that of all other cities of Western Europe. We 
make no mention of its considerable place in 
Medieval history, the part which the Electors 
played in German history, or of the Gothic 
buildings which it possesses,—other cities have 
a history even greater, buildings much more 
imposing; it is as the evidence of the politi- 
cal and material power and greatness of the 
Romans that Tréves stands unapproached and 
unapproachable. 

The chief Roman monuments of the city are 
four. There is first of all the Basilica of Constan- 
tine, then the so-called Baths or Palace, the Am- 
phitheatre a little without the city, andthe mag- 
nificent Porta Nigra, or Black Gate, a building 
which it is probable is of a more recent date than 
those which have been first mentioned. The 
first four buildings are of Roman brick, the latter 
of a dark stone, and in addition to these there is 
also the cathedral, in which traces of Roman 
work are still visible, but which to the cursory 
observer is entirely a Gothic building. The 
original basilica of Tréves stands almost perfect 
with its lofty walls restored by modern workmen. 
It has been quite recently roofed in, and now 
forms the Protestant Church. But. still, to 
quote from a well-known historian, “ the enor- 
mous height of the massive walls, the vast 
semicircle of its apse—the apse which held the 
judgment-seat of Constantine—are all worthy 
of a power which deemed itself eternal, and 
which, on this spot at least, has shown itself 
eternal in its works, if not in its dominion. 
Strange has been itsfate. Embedded in the vast 
pile of the ecclesiastical palace, the home of 
archbishops, who were also Electors of the empire 
and arch-chancellors of Gaul, it has seen the 
modern palace sink into a barrack; but itself 
stands lifting its mighty mass on high, a basilica 
which, after so many ages, has shared the fate 
of so many of its fellows in early times, which 
not the fourth century but jthe nineteenth has 
first consecrated to the uses of a Christian 
church.* 

Externally, then, the basilica has lost none of 
its ancient significance; but internally, fitted up 
as it is with rows of pews, its modern appen- 
dages have taken away much of the feeling of 
the antique. 

The vast ruins of the baths, as they are called, 
but more properly the palace, are interesting 
rather by their suggestiveness than their actual 
state. They show very completely the ground- 
plan of this once large edifice, but only in one 
portion are the walls and arches remaining to 
any considerable height above the ground. In 
this one part, however, they are large, and serve 
to bring before the observer’s mind what must 
have been the state of the remaining portions 
of this great pile. The cicerone would hurry 
the visitor over the ground, but no one who 
considers this building thoughtfully and leisurely 
can fail to be struck with the evidences of the 
greatness of the Romans, who, stationed like 
sentinels among hostile barbarians, yet found 
means to erect this vast and age-enduring pile. 

Of the amphitheatre, it is enough to say that 
it is equally suggestive, but it is not cared for 
as is the palace. It is overgrown with weeds, 
grass, and shrubs, which might be removed at 
a very small cost, so that the ruins as they now 
exist might be clearly discernible. Through the 
centre there runs a public road; but there is no 
reason why the arena should not be emptied of 
the soil which has been accumulating for cen- 
turies, and the road still allowed to pass through 
on the same level as at present,—raised on an 
embankment, as it were, above the bottom of 
the arena. It is too much to hope that the 
owners of the neighbouring vineyards, whose 
cultivated slopes now cover what were pro- 
bably at one time the highest seats, would give 
them up for the sake of the architectural and 
the historical student. But it would, one would 
think, be possible for those who take an interest 
in this matter in Germany, to raise sufficient 
money to buy some of the surrounding slopes, 
so that this remarkable structure might, in this 
nineteenth century, be nearly in the same state, 
so far as is possible, as when the multitudes of 
the captives of Constantine fought with the 
wild beasts till the animals were satiated 
with the blood of their victims. But from the 
nature of the building it has suffered less than 
most of those which formed the glory of the 
Augusta Treverorum of the Romans; yet it is 





* From an able historical sketch, signed “EK. A. F.,” 
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the one of the ruins which, at the present day, 
is most overgrown and hidden. 

But certainly the most remarkable of the 
ancient buildings is the great northern gate, the 
Porta Martis or Porta Nigra. Unlike the other 
buildings of Tréves, it is composed of immense 
blocks of stone, and unlike them, too, no mortar 
or cement was used in its construction; but 
the stones were joined by bolts of iron. The 
actual date of the structure remains in doubt, 
and we should be sorry in a sketch such as this 
to endeavour to decide what is, more or less, a 
reasonable matter of controversy. The proba- 
bilities point to its being a building of the latest 
period of the Roman supremacy, but certain 
writers have brought forward arguments of 
some weight to show that this is not the 
case. But to whatever period it may belong, 
and whoever may have been its builder, it 
remains, with its huge stones, its massive arch- 
ways, and its strong pillars, a most enduring 
monument of the practical greatness of the 
Romans. It is in truth, too, the only one of the 
Roman remains which possesses any architec- 
tural beauty; its massiveness and its simpli- 
city give it a grand and sober beauty. Unlike 
the amphitheatre, it has received great care at 
the hands of the moderns. Turned in 1047, by 
Poppo, Bishop of Tréves, into a church, it ceased 
to be a gate, for, as a matter of fact, its two 
upper stories were turned into two churches, and 
the arches were completely blocked up, and it 
was surrounded by modern additions. But, first, 
by Napoleon I., and more recently by the 
Prussian Government, all the excrescences have 
been removed, and it stands now almost as it did 
nearly 1,800 years ago, except that the ground 
has risen considerably round it. It is this 
rising of the ground which no doubt still hides 
many most interesting traces of the dominion 
of the Romans, but yet enough remains to make 
Tréves in this respect the most remarkable city 
this side the Alps. 

We might also point to the massive piles of 
the bridge, which are undoubted Roman work, 
and to the interesting monument in the village 
of Igel, erected by some of the members of 
the family Secundinus to their parents. It 
stands 70 ft. high, and is a square column sur- 
mounted by the remnants of the Roman eagle, 
which with extended wings once overlooked the 
fertile valley and the Moselle flowing past. 
Bas-reliefs adorned the sides, but they are now 
very indistinct, though portions are apparent of 
portrait medallions and of reliefs typical of the 
commercial power of the family of Secundinus. 
Even now on the north side the bas-relief shows, 
with some little breaks, the horses drawing the 
heavy cart in which is laden a large bale of 
merchandise. It is remarkable not so much for 
admirable workmanship as for its suggestive- 
ness, for it was a work of art erected in 
a barbarous country, and even now looks 
almost out of place among the cowhouses and 
the orchards which surround it. Thus it is 
evident that no student of history or of archi- 
tecture can fail to find Tréves in some respects 
the most suggestive and in certain particulars 
the most remarkable town of Western Europe. 








MATTERS OF ART TREATED OF IN 
CHELTENHAM. 


In the Art Section, a paper was read by 
Mr. P. H. Rathbone, of Liverpool, on “The 
Mission of the Undraped Figure in Art.” As 
our readers know, Mr. Alma Tadema’s painting, 
“The Sculptor’s Model,” first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, has been included in the 
Autumn Art Exhibition at Liverpool, and has 
induced an explosion of indignation from, as 
Mr. Rathbone put it, the offended fathers, sisters, 
and grandmothers of the town. To their re- 
monstrances and criticisms published in the 
Liverpool press, Mr. Rathbone’s paper was a 
reply. He treated the subject boldly, and 
seemed to carry his audience entirely with him. 
He said when coward Europe suffered the un- 
clean Turk to soil the sacred shores of Greece 
by his polluting presence, civilisation and 
morality received a blow from which they have 
never entirely recovered, and the trail of the 
serpent has been over European art and European 
society ever since. The Turk regarded and 
regards women as animals without souls, toys 
tobe played with or broken at pleasure, und to 
be hidden, partly from shame, but chiefly for the 
purpose of stimulating exhausted passion. Such 
is the unholy origin of the objection to the 
nude as a fit subject for art. It is purely 
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Asiatic, and, though not introduced for the 
first time in the fifteenth century, igs yet to 
be traced to the source of all impurity. 
the East. Unhappily, there is no country i 
which Asiatic ideas have taken deeper root than 
in certain classes of the less educated portions 
of the English nation. They consider Women ca 
chattels, and treat them with more brutalite 
than they do their dogs and horses; nor would 
it be possible to find in any European capital go 
revolting and disgraceful a scene as the top of the 
Haymarket at midnight. These facts explain 
why in England it is necessary to undertake the 
humiliating task of defending the nude human 
figure, male or female, as not only a fit subject 
for art, but as the noblest and most elevating of 
all subjects that art can treat. To say that the 
crownjand glory of creation is an improper gnb. 
ject for art is to accuse the Creator of obscenity 
In the earliest Christian art known, the paintin ' 
of the Catacombs, Jonah is represented under 
his gourd perfectly nude, and in Greek art only 
the Asiatic Diana was represented otherwise 
than as a simple human form. In those days 
true reverence was shown by the complete 
representation, not by the concealment, of 
the human form. As art declined, the power 
of representing the nude declined also, until 
it was revived in the church of the Car. 
mine at Florence, when it was complained 
that Michelangelo had represented men and 
women in the nakedness in which they were 
born. The answer of Michelangelo may be 
read in the right-hand lowest corner of the 
picture, where he has placed the portrait of the 
objector in the lowest depths of hell, with asses’ 
ears, and the serpent, the type and symbol of 
sensual corruption, coiled around his unseemly 
carcass. Although the source of prejudice 
against the nude is thoroughly unhealthy and 
impure, yet it is now shared by many pure. 
minded and honest but somewhat uneducated 
people ; but he was prepared to maintain that 
it is necessary for the future of English art and 
of English morality that the right of the nude 
to a place in our galleries should be boldly 
asserted. But it must be the nude as represented 
by thoroughly trained artists. The human 
form, male and female, is the type and standard 
of all beauty of form and proportion, and it is 
necessary to be thoroughly familiar with it in 
order safely to judge of all beauty which con- 
sists of form and proportion. To women it is 
most necessary that they should become 
thoroughly imbued with the knowledge of the 
ideal female form, in order that they should 
recognise the perfection of it at once and 
without effort, so far as possible avoiding 
deviations from the ideal. Had this been 
the case in times past we should not have 
had to deplore the distortions effected by 
tight-lacing, which destroyed the figure and 
ruined the health of so many of the last genera- 
tion; nor should we have had the scandalous 
dresses alike of society and the stage, the 
extreme development of the low dresses which 
obtained some years ago, when the stays crushed 
up the breasts into suggestive prominence. This 
would surely have been checked had the eye of 
the public been properly educated by familiarity 
with the exquisite beauty and the lines of 4 
well-shaped bust. I might (continued Mr. Rath- 
bone) show how a thorough acquaintance with 
the ideal and nude foot would probably have 
much modified the foot-torturing boots and high 
heels, which wring the foot out of all beauty 
of line, and throw the body forward into an 
awkward and ungainly attitude. It is argued 
that the effect of nude representations of women 
upon young men is unwholesome, but it would 
not be so if such works were admitted without 
question into our galleries and became thoroughly 
familiar to them. On the contrary, it would do 
much to clear away from healthy-hearted lads 
one of their sorest trials,—that prurient curiosity 
which is bred of prudish concealment. ree 
there is mystery there is the suggestion of evil, 
and to go to a theatre where you have only . 
look at the stalls to see one half of the fema “ 
form, and to the stage to see the other half, 
undraped, is far more pregnant with ¢ f 
imaginings than the least objectionable _ 
totally undraped figures. Mr. Rathbone wen 
on to admit that in French art there = 
been questionable nude figures exhibited, but ne 
fault was not that they were nude, but t 
they were portraits of ugly, immodest pears 3 
In conclusion, after remarks on the connexi0 
between beauty and morality, Mr. Rathbone 
said this paper had been suggested by an Pay 
rence at Liverpool, whick shows how thin is 8 
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. ish of our boasted civilisation. Mr. 
Se beautiful picture of “The Sculptor’s 
Model,” which most of you will remember as 
having hung in the Academy for three months 
without observation, is hung in the autumn 
exhibition of that town. The papers were 
flooded with letters by offended fathers, offended 
sisters, and offended grandmothers. Some of 
these were couched in language which betrayed 
a foul-mindedness perfectly horrible. These I 
will not refer to; but one of them, an offended 
father, appealed as to the mischief it was likely 
‘to do young men. Now, I am a father, and 
have healthy sons growing up with the tempta- 
tions to which healthy, high-spirited lads are 
liable who are going forth to meet the dangers 
of the world, not unwarned, and determined, I 
hope, successfally to resist those temptations 
and carry through life that reverent love of 
womanhood and untainted delight in womanly 
beauty which is the bloom and flower of man- 
hood and the crowning reward of a pure and 
innocent life. I fearlessly assert that Mr. 
Tadema’s picture is not a temptation to youth, 
nor suggestive of one. I should be ashamed if 
it were so. It is lamentable that it should have 
been so regarded by some men of perverted 
instincts; but, if so, the mischief is done, and 
we cannot for their sakes arrest the course of 
human progress, but rather let the culture and 
chivalry of the land stand shoulder to shoulder, 
and, raising once more the old cry of “St. George 
for Merrie England,” go forth to do fierce battle 
in defence of womanly beauty and womanly 
purity against the fell Kastern dragon of prudish 
pruriency. 

An interesting discussion followed, there 
being a general feeling of concurrence in the 
principle contended for by the reader of the 


aper. 
3 Mr. H. H. Statham said they were much in- 
debted to Mr. Rathbone for his treatment of a 
subject which it needed some courage to bring 
forward, and upon which great misapprehension 
existed in England. He confessed that he did not 
quite share Mr. Rathbone’s admiration of “‘ The 
Sculptor’s Model,”’ which appeared to him to be 
merely a very able realistic study of a by no 
means beautiful figure; and he should doubt 
there being any connexion between the study of 
the figure by the Greeks and the adoption by 
them of the curves of optical correction in archi- 
tecture: the origin of those curves was scientific 
rather than artistic. Fully concurring, however, 
with the main feeling of the paper, he would 
touch on one point which had not been directly 
mentioned in it,—on the question which might 
be, and sometimes was, asked, Why we should 
have paintings of undraped figures in a country 
and a society where every one was clothed ? 
And the answer was simply that the human 
figure, in its best form, was the finest medium 
of poetic expression available for the painter 
and sculptor, and the only one which was per- 
manent ard essential in human form and expres- 
sion, costume being only a temporary and inci- 
dental thing, representing the fashion or caprice 
of the day. They might find in such a collec- 
tion as that of Mulready’s figure-studies at 
South Kensington, slight sketches, apparently 
the work of a few minutes, which were quite 
little poems of abstract human expression, the 
poetry of which would be at once spoiled by 
costume. An instance of the appreciation of 
this ideal value of the human figure was afforded 
ta the case of Canova’s statue of Napoleon, 
which was naked; a treatment which, they 
might depend upon it, was not adopted withous 
the sanction of Napoleon, who no doubt felt, 
what every man of strong intellect must feel, 
what a far nobler thing it was for sculpture to 
represent the actual Man, than to trouble itself 
with overcoats and topboots. Another considera- 
tion in regard to the morale of the subject was 
Suggested to him by a remark he had heard 
from a clergyman who was much interested in 
the educational advancement of “ the masses,” 
- who observed that he would familiarise the 
ower orders with pictures including good 
representations of the figure, because, even if 
pryA did not appreciate the abstract meaning 
: the subject of the picture, the knowledge 
poe fine a thing the human figure in its best 
evelopment. is would teach them to think 
oe of their own bodies, and to endeavour to 
cep them up to the best standard of develop. 
ment and “condition” that the circumstances 
of their lives admitted of. That was a very 
—_ Suggestion on the moral and practical side 
: the subject; but still the real argument 
tom the artistic point of view was that already 


referred to, that the figure was the medium for 
the highest ideal expression. There was, of 
course, a very large field for art, of the greatest 
interest, lying in the representation of every-day 
life and character, in which costume was neces- 
sarily an element; but whenever the highest 
and most ideal form of artistic creation was the 
object, art must deal with the essential and get 
rid of the accidental. 

Mr. Hastings said the real question, and it 
was well to put it straight, was whether it was 
improper or indelicate to portray the human 
furm naked. The answer must depend on the 
idea of the artist, and how he gave form to it. 
The embodiment of the coarsest and worst 
instincts of mankind in palpable form must of 
necessity tend to debase and demoralise the 
human imagination. When the Queen visited 
years ago one of the Paris exhibitions, it was 
well known thet she shrank back from the sight 
of an indelicate statue, with the exclamution, 
“How shocking!” Ifthere was anything which 
could increase the reverence and loyalty with 
which he regarded the Queen, it would be the 
pure and womanly feeling she thus showed. But 
it was notorious that she was ridiculed for the 
incident in the base society of the Second 
Empire, and lampooned in the Parisian theatres, 
as he could personally testify. He had made 
the observation at the time that a society 
so morally rotten could never endure; and 
beyond question it was the coarse immorality 
which prevailed that more than anything else 
brought down the Second Empire with a crash. 
This was the bad side of the nude in art, but 
surely there was another side. If instead of 
reproducing some common model the artist 
showed us what the human form ought to be 
in its ideal beauty and the poetry of shape and 
motion, surely the nude would then tend only 
to elevate the imagination and the taste. What 
human being worthy of the name could attach 
impropriety to the form of the immortal statue 
of Apollo? The answer to the question then 
was, propriety or impropriety depended on the 
idea of the artist and his execution of the work. 
If that section did anything, and he trusted 
it would do much, to encourage pure taste in 
that direction, it would deserve the thanks of 
the whole people. 


OPENING MUSEUMS ON SUNDAYS. 


Mr. T. C. Horsfall, of Manchester, read a 
paper to a large audience upon “ The Opening of 
Museums on Sundays.” He said to bring art 
within the reach of the people generally people 
must be permitted to give part of Sunday to 
the study of pictures and the lessons taught by 
them. Some picture-galleries were already 
open on Sundays ; others that now remain closed 
should be opeued at once. Each picture should 
have attached to it a few clearly-printed lines 
of explanation. Good music should be provided 
in the galleries on Sanday afternoons. Such 
galleries as these, if open when the several 
classes of the community would be able to visit 
them together, would bring about a kindly 
fellowship between rich and poor, which would 
do more for religion than lessons in Scripture, 
history, and geography. If people refused to 
use these means, and termed them a desecration 
of Sunday, then it was to be feared that it 
would be fruitless to attempt, by any means, to 
bring good examples of art within reach of the 
English people. 

A second paper was read on the subject by 

Colonel Blair, who strongly supported the spen- 
ing of art galleries on Sundays, as also did the 
following, who took part in the discussion :— 
Mr. Mark H. Judge, Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., 
Mr. Philip Rathbone, and the Rev. John Robberds, 
of Cheltenham. 
The Chairman, Mr. Gambier Parry, in sum- 
ming up the discussion, expressed his surprise 
that there should have been a unanimous feeling 
in so large a meeting. They seemed to be proof 
against divergence, for when a layman proposed 
the opening of museums and art galleries oa 
Sundays, a clergyman came forward to say how 
cordially he approved such a measure. 


SCULPTURE. 


Mr. H. P. MacCarthy read a paper on the 
present position of sculptural art in this country, 
calling attention to the existence of a want of 
@ more general taste and encouragement of the 
plastic art, both for the erection of ideal groups{ 
and fountains upon suitable sites in our large 
cities, public places, parks and gardens, which 
would raise ‘them in dignity and attractiveness, 








and for architectural decoration, external and 


internal. He showed that by a larger patronage 
of this, the only art which embodies in its en- 
tirety and perfection the “ human form divine,” 
and represents energy, sentiment, and passion 
that are noble and emulative, it would not only 
embellish the cities, and more duly reward its 
professors, and develope the genius of the 
“plastic hand” of the student to bring forth 
works worthy of this empire, which has excelled 
in all other arts, but it would prove an im- 
portant art education for the people. He also 
showed that subjects for representation need 
not be confined to the classic, and if extended 
to the drama of the “life we live,’ and works 
of fiction of modern date, whose heroes and 
heroines are household words, and are known 
to the masses, such as Dickens, Sir Walter 
Scott, Thackeray, Moore, Bulwer, and Ten- 
nyson, they would be both intellectually and 
morally better instructors, and prove more 
lasting “Sermons in Stone,” than many of 
the tracts, precepts, and sermons, which 
they neither read nor listen to. Further, 
that the effect of our climatic influence should 
not prevent the external use of the art, con- 
sidering that for this purpose excellence of form 
and composition is the main essential, and not 
the colour of the object represented. Moreover, 
that genius does exist in our native artists for 
execution of works equal to those of any other 
nation, and only requires proper encouragement. 
Finally, he appealed to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, as heir apparent and leader of fashion, 
by his influence and example, to aid with the 
Government, the architects, and all true art- 
lovers, to give this most beautifal, joy-giving, 
civilising, and pre-eminent grand art its proper 
place with her sister arts, and not forgetting 
that philanthropic body which fathers all public 
good, and without whose aid no good can be 
done—the Press of England. 








THE RELATION OF FINE ART TO 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Unver this heading, Mr. Gambier Parry, as 
president of the Art Section at Cheltenham, 
delivered an address. Our national arts, he 
said, had flourished once, but they were wrecked 
above 300 years ago. Since then, the demand 
for any sort of art at all, for many long years, 
came only from the wealthy few, and mainly 
for their vanity’s sake. The things which sur- 
rounded the daily life of our people gradually 
lost all that could give a colour of blitheness or 
artistic sense to it. The national character 
which had marked the architecture of their 
cities, and had given them the interest of home- 
endearment, gradually disappeared. The old 
narrow street, with its pleasant outline of 
overhanging roofs and gables, quaint dormers, 
and angle turrets, with its spires of shining 
shingle,—carved woodwork, and painted panel- 
ling, and all the cheery sense of friendship, 
warmth, and comfort that they gave,—the deep 
chimney-corner, the pleasant open-porch, with 
all their associations of rest, of refreshment, 
and warm-hearted hospitality,—and all else that 
could nourish in our people the last and least 
sense of the poetry of common life, gave way 
before the desolating hand of social and 
political change. National taste and feeling 
became a blank. A foreign form of art in its 
most repulsive character of bleak unsuggestive- 
ness came into vogue. Stiffness and meanness 
took the place of the old-fashioned pleasantness 
and elasticity. All fine art died away. 

In the revival of art in our duy we have diffi- 
culties to contend with unknown to other people. 
Our climate is destructive of all fine and deli- 
cate material exposed to it. Our daylight is not 
sufficient to bring out the intensity of colour 
and to make it an enthusiasm, as with the 
people of the South. Our hazy sunshine has 
never schooled our people’s eyes by that crisp- 
ness of light and shade which could make sculp- 
ture a passion and its works the objects of 
national delight. There are other obstructions 
also in our way not less strong, though less 
direct. The spiritual character of our Christian 
faith, although it sanctions and sanctifies the 
purity of beauty, whether in outward form or 
inward thought, can offer no impulse to the arts 
of design equal to those religions of old days 
which personified and deified every power in 
nature and every attribute in man, setting no 
bound or limit to principle or propriety, and 
using art as much for political power as for 
intellectual luxury. 

But, short of that, Christianity is an inspiring 
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power and a mine of wealth for every form of 
fine art. Christians, with heart and eyes open 
to its teaching powers, and above and beyond 
that, to the influence of its spiritual beauty, 
have loved it and used it for the happiness of 
individual souls, and for the benefit of the world. 
From earliest days till now they have embodied 
the thoughts of their hearts in every form of art 
to which their hands could lay themselves. 
Their sculpture, their painting, their architec- 
ture, and their music, were tuned together in 
one harmony of praise. By the plastic power of 
those poor tools and things of nature’s find- 
ing and of human work they expressed their 
aspirations to that heavenly beauty which, in 
the discipline of their earthly life, their humble 
patience was content to read in the feeble 
language, sounds, and symbols of their arts. 
But to all such works as these, and such 
thoughts about them, our people now-a-days in 
this self-boasting age of civilisation and advance- 
ment, are as yet but little careful. We are told 
that we are much better than our fathers; but 
our inner consciousness of the hollow realities 
of modern social life, below the varnish of 
scientific catalogue and philosophical specula- 
tion, leaves very much to wish for, before that 
real elevation can be attained which is worth 
marking as a stage in human progress. As far 
as works of art are concerned, which are our 
present subject, some day, perhaps, they may 
conduce to a higher ideal of things and thoughts ; 
but unfortunately the opposite is our first neces- 
sity, for it is a higher standard of life and motive 
that is needed to raise up our arts, for the arts 
are simply their embodiment and expression. 

We human beings are the creatures of climate. 
It has made some people live out-of-door lives ; 
others, like ourselves, it has made domestic ; so 
all we English have or do has domesticity im- 
printed on it. I spoke just now of the ancient 
Greek. To him his whole country was his home. 
When far away he thought not of his household 
gods alone, but all the glory of his native land 
was in his heart’s eyes. With us our home 
means our hearth, with our family around it. 
Climate is stamped on all national arts. It 
made the Egyptian temple in the hollow of a 
rock; it made the roofs of southern buildings 
flat, as sun-shades ; it made our northern roofs 
high to shoot off the rain. And so with other 
arts. Our sight is not trained by clear and 
steady light to the refinements of form, so what 
sculpture we have has been in full relief, statues 
in niches, not merely to protect them from the 
ravage of storms, but to give them some power 
of light and shade which was not otherwise to 
be got. So, too, with our architecture; its 
mouldings were deep and its ornamental carving 
undercut. So, too, with our colouring; its 
common fault was in its violence of contrast, 
for want of light to satisfy the eyes with 
delicacy. And now, too, our discouragement 
in the development of national art comes much 
from the same cause. So long as the smoke of 
our cities remains unconsumed, the dull de- 
pression of a murky atmosphere must quench 
all enthusiasm for those works which adorn the 
cities of other countries. No one can care for 
that which dirt and darkness have disfigured. 
So long as these discouragements continue, all 
popular interest in national monumental art, 
whether in colour, sculpture, or architecture, 
must be but half-hearted. We are driven in- 
doors. It has always been so with us. Our 
churches, our town-halls, our streets and castles, 
have rarely if ever had the elaboration of out- 
side ornament comparable with those of other 
countries. How different to ours are the vast 
and fretted porticoes of their cathedrals, their 
houses overladen with profusion of carving, and 
their town-halls places on which all contem- 
porary arts are concentrated? All such elabora- 
tion is unnatural to us. Its attempt is contrary 
to the laws which Nature has placed on our 
national art. All attempt at it will bear the 
evidence of a strain. It is contrary to our 
nature, our habits, and our needs. 

The object of ornament is happiness. Nothing 
is more painful than crippled beauty. I doubt, 
therefore, the propriety of exposing beauty to 
disfigurement. There are countless forms of 
beauty at the disposal of every art, and there 
are ways of applying it to our homes and cities 
that would be free from such a painful liability. 
The art of making our streets and cities beau- 
tifal must be rather that of breadth of feature 
than of delicacy of detail,—breaking the sky- 
line, relieving monotony, not as too often now- 
adays with all the fuss and disturbance of 
spots and scratchings and party - coloured 
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devices which only vex and irritate good eyes, 
but broadly, as in streets and houses of old 
style, by every means consistent with good taste 
and that sense of civic pleasantness that would 
cheer and brighten the lives of the inhabitants. 
So long as the aphorism that ‘ Every English- 
man’s house is his castle” holds good in its 
present sense, our cities can have but little hope 
of improvement. But if our Englishman still 
insists on retaining his aphorism and his castle, 
and would only be content that it should apply 
to his story, or flat, or floor, or whatever it 
might be called that would be equally sacred 
to himself, his pipe, and his penates, we might 
hope for handsome streets and squares, in place 
of that immeasurable plague of hideous brick 
hives, which make our suburbs a weariness and 
a reproach. In looking back to past time it is 
the art of our interiors that has always been 
the happiness and pride of our people. The 
exteriors of our national monuments have been 
marked by breadth and power, and by the 
grandeur of their simplicity ; but all that love, 
refinement, and devotion could devise has mace 
them beautiful within. The pleasure that art is 
intended to give us is a solace among this world’s 
troubles, a profit and a happiness to eye-sense 
and to heart’s poetry. If people would only 
remember that they are social beings with 
duties to their nation and their neighbours, and 
would repudiate the selfishness of a niggardly 
parsimony outside their houses, while indul- 
gence reigned within, our national art would go 
forth fresh and free, and make our homes and 
cities a pride and a pleasure to us all. 

It is dangerous indolence to be indifferent to 
futurity. A community that fails or cares not 
to rise to a sense of its responsibility to future 
generations is a shame to itself and to humanity. 
It would be a giant stride in the right direction 
if we could awaken our public to the feeling 
that national honour or disgrace is at all mate- 
rially connected with the production of works of 
beauty or ugliness. Any such happy result of 
public opinion would drive many of our profes- 
sional men to reconsider their ways, and many 
patrons and directors of art to trust less to the 
mere dilettanteism of intuitive taste. We should 
be saved from much of the shame and annoy- 
ance we now feel at the vulgar ignorance which 
is poisoning and misleading public taste, and 
marring what little chance there may be of 
beauty in our cities, if those architects of whom 
we justly complain would realise the necessity 
of a broader education and a deeper insight into 
those great principles which form the science of 
art, and, as such, lie at the very foundation of 
all art practice. An “architect,” who would 
be worthy of his great title as the chief and 
master of all arts, should know them. It would 
be, indeed, a blessing to our time, and our safe- 
guard from the contempt of futurity, if our pre- 
tended architects (I am not speaking of the 
many of whom we are proud) would at least 
master such simple elements as these, viz.: that 
the principles of taste are principles of order; 
reason is their base and educated sense their 
guide, that there is nothing unreasonable that 
is not in bad taste, and nothing perfectly rea- 
sonable that is not in good taste. The entire 
merit of architecture depends upon the excel- 
lence of its construction; all useless or exag- 
gerated members stultify it; no ornament can 
remedy its abuse; but rather is it true that 
ornament only accentuates the vileness of bad 
construction, and makes it the more vile. Thus, 
perfect aptitude of material and its use is the 
key not only toall good architecture, but to every- 
thing that all the other arts clustering round 
it can combine to produce. But construction 
lies at the foundation of all art. Beauty is both 
mechanical and ideal. Perfect construction is 
one form of perfect beauty. Beauty is no par- 
tisan. There is one form of beauty in the con- 
struction of a perfect problem, another in 
manual skill, another in a perfect machine, and 
another in fine art. The former kinds may be 
calculated and explained, but the beauty of 
fine art cannot be defined. It is an ideal thing, 
apprehended but not comprehended by us. So 
architects, who must be artists or no architects 
at all, must rise to this ideal of constructive 
beauty ; and all students must learn that archi- 
tecture is a thing of intellect, heart, and soul, 
and not what many seem to think it, an affair 
of measurement by compasses, and ruler... . 

Of all the vices which pollute the source and 
thwart the progress of fine art in our day and 
country, the striving after novelty is among the 
worst. No one versed in his art could be guilty 
of it. But it is no uncommon thing to hear 
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complaints of the trammels of old principles * 
and arguments are warm and numerous a 
is a miserable slavery to be tied down to foll : 
in the steps of generations whom we have alte. 
gether surpassed in intelligenceand Civilisatio “4 
that our ideas and habits of life are dileens: 
that we are capable of striking out new prin 
ciples; and that art, like other things on . 
changed to meet them. It is a pity that sie 
superficial rabbish should have found not onl 
advocates in argument, but in practice, Ther 
say that people are wearied with the everlastin, 
sameness ; that art, used on its old system 3 
used up. It is seriously advocated that ir 
should make a fresh start; that it is infinite in 
its capabilities, as nature and the human mind 
are; that an entirely new standpoint should be 
taken; and that ail trammels being removed 
fresh ideas, fresh principles, fresh effects would 
rise, fresh, beautiful, and complete as Minerva 
from the head of Jove, or Aphrodite from the. 
foam of the sea. But the delusions of enthu. 
siastic superficiality cure themselves. Conceit 
is a form of insanity, and vanity a possession of 
the devil, as all must feel who have eyes capable 
of the knowledge of good and evil, and feelings 
discerning truth from lie. But all such are 
daily pained and offended by the evil deeds of 
evil spirits, possessing men who revel in the 
destruction of what all the truth and romance 
of human history has made sacred, and cover 
the world, in place of it, with their own offensive 
doings. 

Originality is a dangerous talent. There is a 
good and a bad side of it, as with many worse and 
better things. The best is that which is igno. 
rant of its own existence; the worst is that 
where genius is wrecked on the rocks of vanity. 
Original ideas are not got by looking for them. 
The most true and precious originality is that 
which so loves and venerates the old things 
and ways that human heart and poetry have 
consecrated, that, by the warmth and brilliancy 
of genius cast upon them, they break out anew; 
beauty is born afresh, and age revives in all the 
bloom of youth. This rule of reverence, which 
true genius always follows, is in no way super- 
seded by the fact that the interest of antiquity 
may sometimes mislead our judgment. Its 
influence is inexpressible. It overrides all faults 
and excellencies. The associations it excites, the 
memories it stirs, affect the eyes no less than 
mind and heart, investing the relic witha charm. 
that blinds the eyes and warps the judgment. 
The fascination of antiquity is irresistible, and 
often leads the captivated mind astray, to mis- 
take the beauty of its own affections for beauty 
in the thing it loves. It is often as true of art 
as of external nature that distance of time as 
much as any other distance “ gives enchantment 
to the view.” Two works done with equal: poetry 
of soul and delicacy of hand will often bear no 
comparison, because Time is in the balance; 
Time, that wonder-working paradox, that beau- 
tifies while it destroys, and overweights the old 
against the new. It needs the touch of supreme 
refinement to play with novelty. All that we 
poor mortals can do by mental labour is but 
little otherwise than that which is the sum total 
of the labour of our hands, the moving of old 
things into new places. The history of human 
genius is like the course of a river, at one time 
sleeping in the quietude of deep pools, losing all 
identity with a running stream, and reflecting 
all things in it except itself; at another time 
rushing, sparkling, and powerful, carrying all 
before it. Originality may turn the old river 
into a new channel, but it is only the channel 
that is new. The genius most precious to man- 
kind is continuous; if not in itself, at least in 
the vitality it imparts to others, as trees which 
seed themselves. Originality that is sudden and 
spasmodic fascinates, but is of little use. Our 
own poet-artist, Blake, was one. He wrote and 
drew with marvellous genius, but Idoubt whether 
any one has or would care to follow in his steps. 
Nature allows no break. The river's meander- 
ing course is the solution of all our riddle; and 
though enthusiasm may disturb, and aspiring 
youth may fret, Nature, whether that around 
us or that within us, has been and ever will be: 
a ceaseless stream of living order. . 

If any nation ever had to begin its arts again 
it certainly was England. <A few great names, 
like Inigo Jones and Wren, Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Flaxman, Adams, Wedgwood, 
and others, seem to stand out like tops of 
mountains above the mist. Such names cast 
a flood of glory on their age, but the public 
was dead to it. If, some few hundred years 
ago, the fanatics and panoclasts of the country 
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structed to smash everything re 
i instead of destroying everything 
To Deastifal that the care and intellect 
of ages had produced, we should still have in 
England models of national arts, such as other 
nations still possess to their incalculable advan- 
tage. In spite of that, Art has begun again in 
earnest in England; but with it has sprung up 
a new difficulty, not by the want but by the 
Jethora of models, making the education of 
public taste almost hopeless. The confusion of 
all the styles of art of the habitable world, 
ancient and modern, has been cast before it like 
a flood, and public taste breaks down, like an 
overworked linguist, under the multitude of 
his languages, jumbling his words and idioms 


into nonsense. 


had been in 








THE DOOR OF THE APOSTLES, VALENCIA 
CATHEDRAL. 


Tue metropolitan church of Valencia, the 
most important architectural monument of the 
beautiful city of Turia, is of venerable anti- 
quity. On the same hallowed ground where it 
now stands, the Romans erected a sanctuary to 
Diana, the Goths constructed next the Church 
of San Salvador, the Saracens built a principal 
mosque, Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar and the band of 
valiant knights who accompanied him in the 
conquest of Valencia founded the Church of San 
Pedro, the patron saint of that heroic leader, and 
King Jaime I. the Conqueror, who finally took 
the place, consecrated anew the church in 1238, 
dedicating it to the Holy Virgin. 

During the episcopate of Andres de Albalat, a 
Dominican, third Bishop of Valencia after the 
conquest, the old edifice was taken down, and in 
1262 the construction of the present cathedral 
was commenced. A century afterwards, in 
1381, the great tower was begun, named later 
the Micalet or Miguelete, after its famous 
bell of that name, and was not finished until the 
year 1525, under the direction of the two archi- 
tects Juan Franc and N. Amords, both of 
Valencia. In 1404 the works for the beautiful 
dome were begun; this was restored in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and embel- 
lished anew in 1735. 

There are three principal entrances to this 
magnificent church, to which a mere description 
would not render justice. The first is that 
under the great tower, the Miguelete, con- 
structed in the first years of the last century ; 
the second is called, after the archiepiscopal 
palace, which it faces, the Palau; the third, 
and principal, is the Door of the Apostles, open- 
ing on to the Plaza de la Constitucion, of which 
we give a view. 

This door is perhaps the oldest part of the 
church, and has statues under canopies at the 
sides. Above the crown of the arch is a foliated 
arcade, containing alsostatues. The upper part 
ends in a handsome rose-window of no small 
diameter, similar to those of other Spanish 
cathedrals. 

A custom connected with this Door of the 
Apostles deserves recording. Within its portal 
the Board of the Valencia Canal Commissioners, 
the origin of which dates back to the time of 
Saracen dominion, holds its meetings. Respected 
by King Jaime I. and his successors, the Board, 
with all its privileges, has withstood the vicissi- 
tudes of eight centuries, preserving all its 
patriarchal forms to the present day. 








OBITUARY. 


, Mr. Kennett Macleay, miniature-painter, the 
La. mE aetna of the Royal Scottish 
1e i 
aan - in Edinburgh on Sunday, at the 
Mr. Charles Summers, sculptor, of Rome, died 
— at Neuilly. He left Rome at the end of 
nk to proceed to England for the benefit of 
: rd ealth. On reaching Paris he was suddenly 
the the mtely worse with an acute gottre in 
th roat, brought on, it is said, by drinking 
— aqua marcia in Rome. Mr. Summers was 
pe - mm Somersetshire in 1828, and while a 
ye at the Royal Academy, took the gold 
and silver medals for modelling. His father 
a to Australia he proceeded to that 
vile a at the time of the gold fever 
aaa e diggings, whence, having worked for 
Melbo ime a claim unprofitably, he returned to 
2 urne to resume his art studies. 
err Nerly.—The death is announced of the 


Italy a Bacnig Nerly, who had been living in 








THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
HOLBORN. 


To meet the requirements of this Society’s 
greatly increasing business, new offices have 
been erected in Holborn, at the corner of Brooke- 
street, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A. The 
Holborn frontage is about 80 ft., and that next 
Brook-street 192 ft. The contractors were 
Messrs. Holland & Hannen. The principal 
material used is terra cotta, supplied by Messrs. 
Gibbs & Canning, and the result must be con- 
sidered a highly successful piece of street archi- 
tecture.* 








HEALTH QUESTIONS 
AT THE CHELTENHAM CONGRESS. 


Mr. F. W. Waller read a paper on the “ Sani- 
tary Condition of Houses.” He said, “ Except 
for some remarks on possible sanitary measures 
having a wider scope than any now in force, the 
subject of this paper is confined to practical sug- 
gestions for the improvement of dwellings, such 
as may be effected by an intelligent workman 
without other aid. Great additions have been 
made to our stock of sanitary knowledge of late, 
but one phase deserves much consideration, 
that of making existing houses as healthy as 
possible, a large proportion of this and many 
succeeding generations having to live in them. 
The public themselves must insist on sanitary 
precautions, and additional legislative action will 
probably be necessary to compel builders to 
adopt sanitary measures such as properly con- 
stituted authorities may deem requisite. An 
intending tenant can demand a lease of the 
house he proposes to occupy, to protect his 
pecuniary interests, why not also a document 
to protect health? such document certifying 
that a thoroughly competent man had inspected 
the premises, and was satisfied with their con- 
dition. Houses might be periodically inspected 
by properly-qualified men, having power to insist 
on necessary sanitary measures, and all houses, 
old and new, would come gradually under his 
jurisdiction. In every house, an adequate supply 
of fresh air should be admitted on a regular 
system, and ncvt at haphazard. The invention 
of Sherringham’s inlets, having a slanting lip 
inside, Tobin’s tubes, glass louvres, air-cham- 
bered grates, and other expedients allow of this 
being doue without a draught, if properly 
arranged. A simple method of admitting air 
at a sash-window without draught, is to fix a 
board an inch high on sill; the lower sash 
can then be lifted without admitting air at 
the sill, but air comes in at the meeting bars, 
which are separated. In removing vitiated 
air, it must be remembered that if foul air is to 
pass away, a supply of fresh must be introduced 
to take its place. Obtain ventilation flues near 
some constant source of heat if possible ; the 
kitchen chimney, for instance,—if that cannot 
be done, Arnott’s outlets placed in the chimneys 
are effective, or flues may be made at the sides 
of the chimney breasts, and carried up through 
the house,—or a flue be made in the chimney 
breast, the top open at ceiling, the bottom under 
the grate, the heat of the fire draws foul air down, 
and it passes up the chimney. For assisting in 
warming, air-chambered grates, properly fixed, 
are very effective, and may furnish a supply of 
warm air to the room where the fire is, or to the 
bedroom over, by means of a flue. A good grate is 
made by Bishop & Barnard, called the “ Parson’s 
grate,” the bottom of firebrick, and tke grate 
shallow from front to back. The kitchen range 
may be made to do much in the warming of a 
house if properly arranged. In the drainage of 
a house,—a most fruitful source of illness,—the 
most effective plan, where it can be done, is to 
cut all house-drains free from the sewer, and 
have a direct communication with the open air 
between them and the sewer. ll traps are 
rendered useless at times by various causes. 
All drains should be carried outside the house 
at once and empty their contents on to a 
syphon lower down; both the top and bottom 
ends of the house-drains should be left open, 
the former being carried above all windows. 
There are several other expedients to meet 
special cases. Closets should be placed in an 
offshoot from the house, approached by a venti- 
lation lobby. It will be found most useful to 

* Quite contrary to our intention and knowledge, we find 
that the engraving has been made from ske on the 


spot, and without reference to the architect. It gives, 
however, a very fair representation of the building, a 
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have permanent, and easily accessible inspection 
holes in the course of a drain; a plan of all the 
drains, flues, and pipes of a house ought to hang 
up in @ conspicuous place in every house for 
reference, and all the pipes, drains, cisterns, &c., 
ought to be put in accessible positions. It is a 
very good arrangement to have the positions of 
all pipes in a house burnt in on the woodwork 
which conceals them, they are then recognised at 
once if wanted. Labour-saving appliances are 
much neglected in households. Hot and cold 
water service, hoists, speaking-tubes instead of 
bells, warming-apparatus, all save labour, and con- 
sequently fewer servants are needed. Possibly 
a central motive power may be hereafter 
adopted for all mechanical work, either applied 
to houses individually or collectively. Those 
whose task it is to design the houses of the 
future have a wide field before them. Ancient 
architectnre forms a vast and inexhaustible 
store of knowledge from which to draw, but it 
is not by a mere reproduction of archzological 
precedents, and by quaint conceits in designing, 
that satisfactory modern dwellings will be 
obtained, but rather by a judicious combination 
of past with present knowledge, and by a careful 
adaptation of the results of modern science to 
our present requirements. 

Mr. H. H. Collins said architects were 
attacked whenever the subject of unsanitary 
buildings was mentioned, althorgh out of 
100,000 houses built only 1,000 were built 
under the advice of architects. The evil rested 
with the public. The law provided that the 
authority could be called on to certify to the un- 
sanitary condition of a house, but the people 
objected to the cost of these examinations. 
Hardly any of the new houses built in Chelten- 
ham had been designed by architects. 

Mr. Brydges (town clerk) denied that such a 
state of things existed in Cheltenham, or that 
the law, as stated by Mr. Collins, enabled the 
town authorities to deal with these questions. 

Dr. Farr, F.R.S., read the following important 
paper on “ Density or Proximity of Population, 
its Advantages and Disadvantages” :— 

Dr. Chervin, in a periodical of great merit, 
points out the fact that Cary Schaeffle and 
Herbert Spencer have not succeeded in applying 
statistics to their theory of sociology. In our 
social science we are more fortunate. It is true 
that in many branches of social science we have 
to forego the use of analysis; but to others 
analysis has been successfully applied. I pro- 
pose to illustrate one of these applications to- 
day. The population is distributed over the 
face of the earth in town and country; and I 
will consider here some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the two kinds of distribution. 
To do this we must for mathematical purposes 
use terms more precise than town and country ; 
and usually density of population has been the 
term employed. For instance, the density of 
population in England (1860 to 1870) was 366 
persons to a square mile. This implies that 
England is divided into 58,312 square miles, and 
that on each square mile there are 366 persons. 
The density of population on every square mile 
is different, but taken on the aggregate this is 
the mean density. We can conceive in 1871 
the population of England (21,348,974) distri- 
buted over 37,319,221 acres, or 1 person to every 
174 acre; then imagine the population dis- 
tributed in the centre of circles, or rather 
hexagons, of the area of 1°74 acre, then every 
person must be a certain number of yards from 
each other; this distance from each other I pro- 
pose to call the proximity. The proximity of the 
people of England, the nearness to each other, is 
now 93 yards. The advantages of residence in 
towns, of proximity of people to each other, is 
evident. Man is a sociable animal, and naturally 
in his workshop meets his fellow-man. It is 
perhaps impossible to enumerate all the ways 
in which men derive pleasure or benefits from 
frequent intercourse with each other, but it is 
possible to determine the sum of their gratifica- 
tions by an economical test. What do they give 
per acre for the ground on which they live in 
country and town? You will find as from the 
country you approach the centre of the town the 
value of the land increases; thus it is 251., 50I., 
1001., 2001., 400/., 800/., and 10001. per acre. 
Now, on what score are these additional sume: 
demanded or given? Is it not that men derive 
advantage from living near to each other? There. 
are countervailing disadvantages to which I shall. 
now invite your attention. The first disadvantage 
strikes every one that comesfrom the country. In 
the country youare surrounded by fields, by trees, 
in hill or vale; there the breezes coming from the 
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seashore or mountain have free play. The atmo- 
sphere is redolent of ozone; in the town this is 
wanting. Dr. Angus Smith, by chemical tests, 
proves the air is different. You know that 
nitrogen and oxygen are everywhere nearly 
the same in proportion, but carbonic acid 
varies with the density of population, and 
there are exhalations of various kinds from 
dead matter as well as from living bodies. 
Every town has an atmosphere of its own; nay, 
every street has its own peculiar atmosphere. 
I was going to say every living being has its 
own atmosphere. Now this atmosphere be- 
comes in certain proportions deleterious, and I 
will now proceed to show that as the population 
becomes more dense, within certain limits this 
deleteriousness is expressed by the mortality. 
For example, if we arrange the 619 districts of 
England and Wales in groups according to the 
rates of mortality, we find that the 18 groups 
follow this law. The rate of mortality increases 
as the density of population increases. Thus in 
the ten years, 1861-1870, at one end of the scale 
the deaths per 1,000 of population are 15, 16, 
17; at the other end of the scale, 31, 33, 39; 
the acres to a person in the corresponding dis- 
tricts are 12, 4, and 3, and °01, 05, 1:01; the 
intermediate rates of mortality are 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, and 25; the acres to a person are 
4-0, 3°3, 2°9, 2.1, 1°1, °05, "02. Now, excluding the 
London districts, about which there is some diffi- 
culty, we have seven groups of districts, where 
the mortality ranges thus:—17, 19, 22, 25, 28, 
32, and 39. In the same districts the numbers 
of persons to a square mile are 166, 186, 379, 
1,718, 4,499, 12,351, and 63,823. Thus, in Liver- 
pool, the densest and unhealthiest district in 
England, there were 63,823 to an acre; of 
whom 39 per 1,000 died annually. This series 
of facts may be put in a different way; the 
nearer people live to each other the shorter their 
lives are. Thus proximity of people in 53 dis- 
tricts is 147 yards, the mean duration of life is 
51 years; in 345 districts the proximity is 39 
yards, and the mean duration of life is 45 years ; 
in 137 districts the proximity is 97 yards, and 
the mean duration of life is 40 years; in 47 
districts the proximity is 46 yards, and the 
mean duration of life is 35 years; in 9 dis- 
tricts the proximity is 28 yards, the mean 
duration of life is 32 years. In Manchester 
district the proximity is 17 yards, and the 
mean duration of life is 29 years; in Liver- 
pool district the proximity is 7 yards, the 
mean duration of life is 26 years. This is 
a determined law, and the duration of life being 
given in one set of conditions, the duration of 
life in another set of conditions is determined 
from the proximities. We will now draw some 
inference from this law,—that proximity and 
shortness of life go together. (1.) The question 
is of the highest importance to England. Every 
town is surrounded by circles of new houses, 
and at every census villages are grown into new 
towns. Thus in the last three censuses town 
population was set down at 8,990,169, 10,960,998, 
and 14,041,404. To England and Wales two 
millions of people have been added since the 
census of 1871, the greater part of whom will 
be found in the towns. Now, according to our 
law, this should imply an increase of mortality, 
and no doubt such an increase would have been 
observed had there not been a countervailing 
law in operation. (2.) The mortality was at 
the annual rate per 1,000 in the last three 
decades of 22°36 in 1841-50, 22°26 in 1851-60, 
and 22°51 in 1860-70. In the last seven years 
1871-77 the mortality was at the rate of 21°64, 
or ‘87 per 1,000 less than in the previous decade. 
Thus we may hope that there is a reduced mor- 
tality in the last seven years, about 20,000 lives 
are saved annually. (3.) Thus, while the popu- 
lation has increased, the atmosphere has become 
purer, and this should encourage us to persevere 
in our efforts in the same direction. (4.) The 
law of proximity would lead us to lay down 
some standard, and to fix some invariable rule 
that beyond a certain density no future houses 
should be built on the town. Thus in twenty- 
three towns there are 38 persons to an acre, and 
if such was the standard, where would Liverpool 
be with its 102 persons to an acre, where would 
Glasgow be with its 94 persons to an acre, Man- 
chester with its 84 persons, Plymouth with its 
53 persons to an acre? (5.) It is certain that 
the most effective means of reducing the mor- 
tality is to thin the dwellings of the dense parts 
of the population ; to abolish, under Mr. Cross’s 
Act, all the rookeries, and not to rebuild them. 
(6.) Simultaneously to put a stop to much of 
the smoke, to the sewer gases which are poured 


{into the air the population breathes. 





(7.) The 
law might enact for the future that squares and 
parks should be left in the care of every town, 
as these spaces are indispensably required for 
the health of the population, and for the present 
time the whole of the available land should not 
be built over, but spaces be appropriated for 
parks whenever they can be procured. 
A long discussion arose on a paper on 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS, 


read by Miss Vernon. 

The writer dwelt upon the importance in large 
towns of having adequate public parks and 
gardens, not only as a method of controlling the 
effects arising from density of population, but 
as providing places of health-giving recreation. 
The Legislature, she remarked, had already 
granted every facility to urban authorities to 
acquire land for such purposes. A similar 
power was vested in the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and she recommended that an Act 
should be passed enabling owners of open spaces, 
—such as squares in towns,—to give them into 
the hands of the local authorities for certain 
periods, such as the months of August and 
September. In addition to parks, Miss Vernon 
held that great good would result from towns 
possessing small open spaces planted with hardy 
trees and flowers, and laid out with grass and 
gravel. Such places wculd enable the poor to 
enjoy the fresh air denied to them in their 
squa.id homes, and would enable children to 
indulge in healthful play apart from the con- 
tamination of the streets. 

These suggestions were cordially accepted 
with some modifications by the different speakers 
who followed, — Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Mr. 
Collins, Dr. Hardwicke, Dr. Wilson, and Miss 
Heaton. Paris, it was generally admitted, was 
better off than London, but that was due mainly 
to the difference of climate and of Government. 
The conclusion arrived at was that vast benefits 
might easily be conferred on London were more 
trees planted along the broad streets; were 
spaces, such as Lincoln’s-inn-fields, utilised 
instead of being enclosed, and the old uaused 
churchyards planted and thrown open. 

The following resolution was adopted :—“ That 
the Council of the Association be asked to con- 
sider what should be done for the better adminis- 
tration and care of the gardens and public 
places of the metropolis and large towns, so as 
to bring their administration and condition up 
to that displayed into the metropolis of France.” 

Another resolution, proposed by Mr. Collins, 
was also adopted, asking the Council of the 
Association to use its influence in procuring 
legislative inquiry into the working of the 
Public Health Act of 1872. 








WHAT MEANS CAN BEST BE ADOPTED 
TO ENABLE AND INDUCE THE WAGE. 
EARNING CLASSES TO SECURE FOR 
THEMSELVES A DUE PROVISION FOR 
SICKNESS AND OLD AGE.* 


Mr. RanpDELt first invited inquiry as to how 
far the existing friendly societies meet the 
provident requirements of the wage-earning 
classes, and whether their stability is such as 
to render it safe for these classes to depend on 
them for relief in sickness and provision in old 
age. The returns sent to the Chief Registrar 
show the assets of a large number of the exist- 
ing friendly societies to be ridiculously inade- 
quate to the claims that are maturing against 
them, and that there are many that cannot be 
relied on to fulfil their engagements to their 
members. 

In support of this statement, he gave the 
following extracts from the report of the Chief 
Registrar issued this year :— 


The Chief Registrar states that he issued to the friendly 
societies of England and Wales 26,087 forms of returns, 
and he received 11,355 returns ; of these 1,267 were received 
late, with imperfect descriptions or addresses; beyond 
these, the returns for England show a total of 9,163 
societies, with 2,745,730 members, and a total accumulated 
fund of 7,969,995/., being an average of 2/. 18s. Od. per 
member accumulated capital, to meet the liavilities that 
are daily maturing. 

From Waies he received returns from 925 societies 
showing a total of 146,904 members, and an accumulated 
capital of 397,325/., being an average of 2/, 14s. 13d. per 
member, 

That while a few societies show high averages, with the 

eater number the assets are less than 1/, per member, for 
there are,—in England, 1,524 societies, with 1,836,302 
members, and in Wales, 134 societies, with 56,550 members, 
giving a total of 1,658 societies and 1,802,852 members, 
whose capital has dwindled down to below 1/, per member, 
and in some societies to below 1d. per member. 


* From paper by Mr. James 8S. Randell. Read at the 
Cheltenham Congress of the Social Science Congress, 








Hi d th a ee 
e urged that in cases whe 

able to compare the present with ba we . 
previous years, the continuous Fata . 
capital in many of the societieg evidenced - 
only that the capital previously accumulated ot 
being absorbed, but it further evidences that the 
subscriptions of the younger members inste ’ 
of being invested for their future, are bein = 
sorbed in paying the present claims: pe . 
maintained that in these cases the societi 
must be drifting into insolvency. He alse 
thought we might presume that the retn 
sent in to the Chief Registrar were from ca 
societies that have the most confidence in theis 
position; and these show a total of 2,892,634 
members, 1,892,852 of whom are dependent 0 
assets of less than 1l. per member. The “ine 
asserted that unsatisfactory as is the seals 
the returns evidence, he fears they would show 
much worse if returns were before ug from the 
large number of friendly societies who regard 
silence as the more prudent course. 

Mr. Randell proceeded to show that to enable 
and induce the wage-earning classes to secure 
for themselves a due provision for sickness and 
old age, we must open up to them an organisa. 
tion fur readily and securely assuring themselves 
against want. That for this purpose some 
easily accessible, and, beyond all doubt, secure 
assurance 1s necessary. That to cover the risks 
of early and middle life (the years of work 
before capital is accumulated) this assurance 
must be co-operative. That it should benational- 
that being the strongest co-operation, and the 
broadest, consequently the least fluctuating 
basis we can command. That the classification 
should be numerous, so as to include all varieties 
of age, and all degrees of health. That it should 
be tabled to meet the requirements of the 
highest as well as the lowest of the wage. 
earning classes, say from ls. to 10s. per day. 
That the tables of payment should be such as to 
insure the society being self-supporting; and 
beyond this, the guarantee should be national 
(as in the case of the Post Office Savings Bank) 
so as to make it as secure as the English Funds, 
That with a reliable friendly society covering 
the kingdom, the test of “the house” could be 
more generally applied, and we might look 
forward with confidence to the present poor 
law in the course of a generation becoming in- 
operative, and to its being then regarded as an 
institution of the past. That the omnipresent 
establishment, the post-office, presents ready 
to hand the machinery for receiving weekly, 
monthly, or other periodical payments, and for 
handing over to members the sick pay that may 
from time to time be certified to be due to them. 
That when the Post-office Savings Bank Bill 
was introduced there were many who opposed 
it; and many predicted that the scheme would 
fail, that the people would be distrustful of the 
Government, and that the expense of manage- 
ment in the hands of the Government would be 
very great, and that it must result in a loss to 
the State. That the result has given a com- 
plete denial to these forebodings. That the 
balance due to depositors on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1877, was 28,740,7571. 4s. 1d., and while the 
accounts show a growing tendency with the 
public to make use of the Post-office Savings 
Bank, the yearly balance-sheets show an 11- 
creasing amount of profit to the department. 

He then asked that a similar organisation be 
offered the working-man, in regard to his 
friendly society. He urged that to guard 
against the misapplication of sick relief cannot 
be less practical than to check the application 
of out-door poor relief, on which we disbursed 
in England alone, for the parochial year 1876, 
2,760,8041. He urged that such an organisation 
would help to lead our wage-earning classes to 
self-reliance, to careful and provident habits, and 
that the receipt of parish pay would then soon 
be regarded as a position that every one with 
the least self-respect would provide against. 
That with such a system of assurance cover- 
ing the kingdom we might look forward with 
confidence to out-door relief becoming more a0 
more restricted, and by and by to the present 
poor-law becoming inoperative, and to it8 
being regarded as an institution of the past. 
That the amount expended for the relief of the 
poor in England in the parochial year 1876, 
was 7,335,858l.; that to save a considerable 
portion of this amount to the ratepayers 6 
desirable, but that it is far more important to 
deliver the wage-earning classes from -_ 
present temptations to improvidence, and to pu 
within their reach the organisation for securing 
provision for sickness and old age, that by 8° 
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cal welfare, their intellectual 
1 status, will each be served; and in 
valley prenaeton of homes grateful thanks will 
arise for the pea that will by its agency be 
o those homes. 
gas speakers objected that it was doing 
too much for that class : it was encouraging 
them to lean on others instead of on them- 
selves; that they should be left to manage their 
irs, &c. 
— Mr. Randell replied by asking if it 
was possible for the wage class to ascertain what 
societies were sound and what were unsound ? 
Would any gentleman undertake to point out 
the sound societies? Then, if they could not, 
how was the working man to do it? Mr. 
Randell admitted that to do for that class 
what they could and ought to do for themselves 
would be demoralising; but in that which it 
was not possible for them to do for themselves 
assistance was legitimate and desirable. 


doing, their physi 








ON THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH ART. 
> is a common observation on the Continent 


that “English art, as a rule, has an amateur 
smack about it.” There is no evidence in it of 
a severe and systematic training, or of a per- 
fected technique. Every one follows his own 
devices. This is, in the main, due to the fact 
that it is not the fashion for our best painters to 
take pupils, much less to have an atelier full of 
scholars. An artist’s education, in this country, 
is a perfunctory one; he picks it up as he best 
can. He has to find out a method for himself. 
He wastes years in maturing his practice, when 
by a better system he might be putin the right 
way, and benefit by the experience of those who 
have gone before him. Another source of 
slight and imperfect work is the too prevalent 
misconception that an artist can be made in an 
incredibly short space of time,—that native 
genius will accomplish everything by intuition. 
A notion exists that a few months in an art- 
school is a sufficient preparation to ensure a 
glorious career, and the realisation of that 
fabulous wealth which is thought to rollin upon 
and overwhelm the popular painter. Young 
ladies and young gentlemen, supposed to be 
possessed of that intuitive genius which is equal 
to all the difficulties of art, consider this short 
preparation amply sufficient. And you are 
astonished after a few months to find 
that tyros, whom you thought were going 
through the goose-step of art, are assuming 
the airs of staff officers. There are, at 
the present time, scarcely studios sufficient 
to meet the demand. They are occupied one 
after another as soon as they are built by 
picturesque youths in velvet coats, and are 
furnished with spurious old oak furniture, blue 
pots, canvasses, easels, pipes, cigars, &c.; or, if 
the tenant be of a still softer sex, by a lady 
wearing probably a shooting-jacket, and whose 
fair locks are parted on one side, in opposition 
to the gentle youths who part theirs in the 
centre. Specimens of eccentric taste, Chinese, 
Japanese, or what not, will be forced on the 
visitor's attention, who will be expected to fal! 
in with the fair tenant’s opinion that these 
quaint odds and ends are awfully nice. No 
wonder, then, that so much which goes under 
the name of British art bears the stamp of the 
haste, the feebleness, and the want of study of 
the amateur. The great artist was never manu- 
factured in this hasty fashion. The greatest 
natural genius has had to go through years of 
thorough study and of technical experience. 
When we think of the great things that have 
been done, and by what means they were 
accomplished, we are perfectly appalled at the 
presumption and conceit of the art bantlings of 
the present day. If, then, we earnestly desire 
that the British School of Art should earn a 
different and more honourable position in the 
eyes of Europe, the kind of thing we have been 
inveighing against must be suppressed, together 
with those writers who by their ridiculous views 
encourage such vain pretensions. All who have 
power to influence the art-fature of this country 
should therefore bend themselves to the work 
: reform, and, above all things, to inculcate 

oroughness. Doubtless this loose kind of 
art, the slighter work we are alluding to, is 
encouraged by the low status of public taste. 
A well-informed ruling class or general public 
would not tolerate it. 

The Royal Academy, if it be bent upon 
reform, will have to make provision for the 
systematic teaching of all that elementary know- 


‘ledge which it is essential that the young artist 
should know. It must be a real college of the fine 
arts, and not an easy-going seminary. It would 
be better if all the ornamental lectures were 
suppressed, unless 4 course for outsiders should 
be thought desirable. The courses of lectures 
for art students must be given in close classes and 
at fixed hours throughout the year, and all the 
students without exception should be compelled 
to attend these lectures until they could pass 
an examination for proficiency. There ought to 
be a dissecting-room attached to the Academy, 
or close at hand, in which demonstrations should 
be given during certain months in the year. 
Some may think that a knowledge of anatomy, 
to this extent, is not needed in the present day, 
but the very toleration of smattering is mentally 
demoralising. Away with your anatomical 
books and pretence, if you do not mean to 
thoroughly study the subject. No students 
should be permitted to study architecture at the 
Royal Academy, but at the price of going 
through the same elementary curriculum of 
study as those of painting and sculpture. 

Having briefly glanced at those reforms which 
we deem necessary for the thorough grounding 
of the student in his art, we now turn to the 
enumeration of those which we believe to be 
necessary with respect to his tuition in the 
principles of the fine arts. The lectures on 
painting, sculpture, and architecture were, 
doubtless, founded for this purpose. But these, 
too, have now too great a glare of the footlights 
upon them. The students require close classes, 
college classes, on these subjects, lectures in 
regular succession, and oftener. The lectures 
should never be permitted to run into rhapsodies, 
but to keep to all such matters as can be 
thoroughly reasoned out. We must endeavour 
to get rid of that confusion of ideas which 
reigns upon art topics. The student must be 
brought to have clearer notions concerning 
nature, beauty, &c. You will find artists and 
critics insisting that everything that Nature 
does is right and beautiful, and that the student 
cannot possibly go wrong if he follow her. 
These teachers never give it a thought that 
if this were the case no precepts would be 
needed, for nobody by any possibility would go 
wrong; for all that happens is in some course 
of nature. The word “beauty,” too, is bandied 
about in a most unintelligible manner, and 
indiscriminately applied to all the aims of art, 
and when beauty is seldom or never in itself, 
and in these days, the leading purpose of the 
fine arts. The grand, the beautiful, and the 
pretty have to be discriminated as separate 
and distinct aims, having widely different 
characteristics. 

The broadest principle upon which we can 
safely build in the fine arts is, perhaps, that 
of adaptation to purpose, for in “ Great Creat- 
ing Nature’s” works that is the dominant one. 
But from this fact superficial thinkers are apt 
to point to the conclusion that everything that 
is adapted to its purpose must necessarily be 
beautiful, though their next visit to the Zoo, 
and on confronting the baboon, the hippo- 
potamus, and a host of other uglinesses, ought 
to dispel that notion. A being may be adapted 
to its purpose and also beautiful, but it may 
also be perfectly adapted to its purpose and 
exceedingly ugly. The beautiful consists in a 
certain conformity to our sensuous constitution, 
but all creation does not bow to and exhibit 
this deferential conformity to ourselves. As 
Sir John Herschel once wrote me on this sub- 
ject, ‘The Creator had other objects in view 
in creation than that of beauty.” This con- 
formity to our taste and also to a special 
purpose in creation are sometimes united,—the 
most completely so, of course, in the human 
form itself. But from this point of perfect 
coalescence of the useful and the beautiful 
in the human form, other being differentiates 
with less and less of the beautiful towards the 
extreme of ugliness. A good rule to be observed 
in artistic design is to allow a subject to take as 
much beauty as it will bear without forcing. 
There is an immense difference in animated 
nature, in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, in 
respect to beauty of form, though each being is 
admirably adapted to its purpose, for its pur- 
pose is its relation to the great scheme of nature, 
while its beauty or ugliness is only the relation 
of its outward form to human taste. But the 
nonsense discoursed from the platform on this 
subject is truly astounding. 

We live in hopes, however, for judging from 
the general tendency of inquiry and progress, we 





may venture to predict that the principles of 


the fine arts will, during the next half-century, 
receive a more thorough investigation. The 
people will no longer be stultified by art 
nonsense, METER. 








ANOMALIES IN ARCHITECTS’ PRACTICE. 
QUANTITIES. 


Srr,—You permitted me on p. 1021 to make 
some remarks about “ extras,” and on p. 1071 
(October 12th) on “completing works at 
appointed times,”—two subjects suggested for 
discussion by Mr. T. Roger Smith in a letter on 
p- 941 (September 7th). The discussion has 
certainly not been very fierce; I should not be 
sorry if it should become a little less lukewarm 
before it ends. Mr. Smith’s third subject, 
“ Quantities,” is certainly a tough one to put 
into any sort of shape in a paragraph or two. 
Let me take it for granted that we all know the 
facts and arguments, and then conclusions only 
need be stated. By facts I mean the existence 
of different kinds of practice as to supplying 
quantities. It seems pretty certain that these 
are respectively sanctioned by the nature of 
things, and although changes may eventually be 
made, and although one need not shrink on 
occasion from indicating those which should be 
made, it may be assumed that things will go 
on for some time much as they have been going 
on, for say, the last twenty years. The questions 
therefore are :—1. Shall the quantities be part 
of the contract when they are supplied by a 
surveyor named by the architect acting on 
behalf of the employer? The surveyor is in 
this caso supposed to be working on his own 
responsibility, and, when there is a disposition 
to press the case, he must guarantee the 
quantities, or in other words, must pay for any 
work done at the building, in accordance with 
drawings and specification, which by mistake 
was not included in his quantities. The situa- 
tion is intelligible and fair enough, but I fancy 
would be none the worse for being very much more 
decidedly and openly accepted by the surveyors 
of good position. Leaving things alone is always 
pleasant and easy, and responsibilities which 
are not precisely defined can be met by com- 
promises that are like emanations from the 
spirit of equity, and it may not be a man’s duty 
to point himself out as a mark to be shot at; 
but the distinction between moral and legal 
responsibility should not in this case be so fre- 
quently mentioned. It does not follow that 
every employer would consider it the course of 
duty to get somebody else to pay for valuable 
work and materials made part of his property. 
It does not follow that every architect would be 
bound, for self-preservation’s sake, or for any 
other reason, to shut his eyes to the natural 
equities of any case likely to bring hardship on 
some one, or to do him wrong. But it appears 
quite clear that every employer who pays a 
quantity surveyor a liberal,—perhaps a very 
large,—sum for a piece of service, should have 
no doubt about the genuineness of that service. 
By express written stipulation or by recognised 
custom he should be made well aware that in 
return for solid money he will have solid service, 
and the means of seeing himself righted by law 
if he feels that he has been wronged, and is 
willing to seek for redress in that way. There 
is an awful dread in the mind of many archi- 
tects that, supposing the quantity surveyor dead 
or not capable of meeting such liabilities, a con- 
tractor might proceed against the employer, and 
succeed in establishing his responsibility for the 
act of his agent, the surveyor. Such a case 
might result in flagrant wrong to the em- 
ployer; and, of course (though that is not the 
question), be very prejudicial to the architect, and 
to architects generally. The law remains at 
present, it is true, hidden in the brains of judges ; 
but it may be spun out from them before this 
term is at an end, and may prove that, without 
intending it, the parties in some cases make the 
quantities part of the contracts, simply by the 
way in which their preparation is managed. 

2. The employment of two surveyors, one to 
look after the employer’s interest, and the other 
to see right done for the contractor, is an 
arrangement a little amusing in practice; but if 
no one complains, we must take it that no one 
is hurt. A surveyors’ clearing-house has been 
suggested, by which work actually done could 
be set against work done by somebody else, 
everybody obtaining, nevertheless, all the 
money he had legitimately earned. Employers 
and architects need not trouble themselves 
about the details of such arrangements, so long 





as the work actually done is carefully scrutinised 
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in their interest. The quantities thus produced 
are always, one would hope, nearly as good as 
they would have been if produced by one eom- 
petent surveyor. That they could not by any 
legal ingenuity be made part of the contract 
seems pretty certain. Most probably if any sad 
and anxious contractor tried a case his brethren 
would be sufficiently unanimous against him in 
the witness-box to convince “ the legal mind” 
of the existence of a custom. 

3. When the quantities are prepared by the 
architect, and are thus supplied by the em- 
ployer’s agent, by the employer’s direct autho- 
rity, they most probably become part of the 
contract, unless distinct stipulations are made 
to the contrary. Should it then be left to the 
successful contractor to check the quantities 
before he signs the contract ? and thereafter to 
accept them, correct or not, as representing to 
him the same thing as the drawings and speci- 
fication? It does not seem particularly hard to 
ask the contractor to do this, till it comes to 
test of practice. Then the contractor must 
decide ;—either to get his surveyor to give a 
perfunctory general look at things, to see that 
the work has been done according .to the rules 
of the craft,—it may be to actually check some 
half-dozen of the larger items; or he must give 
orders for a very searching examination,—a 
testing of the quantities item by item, and a lot 
of little claims may consequently be tabulated. 
Perhaps he wishes he had not incurred the cost 
of the scrutiny when the employer, anxious to 
begin, has persuaded the next contractor in the 
list to accept the work at the amount of the 
lowest tender,—on the ground that, as it seems 
to him, the author of that tender is trying to 
get freed from it. Like things might be said to 
any extent,—unnecessary for those who have to 
do with practical work, and not quite under- 
stood by any one else. The manliest and 
best course is for the architect who acts as 
surveyor to shrink from nothing; to be 
as careful about his quantities as he has 
been about his drawings and specification, and 
to fight the whole matter through. No one 
need be blamed very much for not doing this, 
when the opinion of surveyors and of his 
brother architects is so hesitating about these 
matters. Surveyors who do not practise as 
architects have a natural tendency to sniff at 
any method of getting tenders that does not 
involve the employment of one of their profes- 
sion. This need not be the subject of surprise 
or blame. But architects need not fail in duty 
to themselves in consequence. It is most fre- 
quently the best thing a young architect can 
do,—both for his employer, and for his work, 
and for himself,—to look at every detail with 
that special care which the preparation of quan- 
tities forces upon the “taker-off.” At that 
stage of professional life the employment and 
the pay for it are of moment. Perhaps, in 
truth, good would result to the architectural 
profession in the eyes of the public,—of good, 
reasonable people,—if all the principal opera- 
tions, involving any sort of direction about 
buildings, were commonly undertaken by one 
professional adviser. The profession is weak- 
ened, as few other professions are weakened, by 
the amount of specialism which is practised and 
advocated. But this is really another subject ; 
and if much was said about it here, the discus- 
sion might by chance be led off to other fields, 
by tempting to controversies about art those 
for whom professional practice has but moderate 
charms. 

That some advance towards customs univer- 
sally accepted for the whole profession should 
be made, does not admit of doubt. There has 
been little change from the varied and indi- 
vidual practice expounded at length at the 
1871 Conference, except that quantities are now 
more universally accepted as necessaries of 
existence for small as well as large works, and 
that more architects are disposed to do their 
share of the work than was the case at one 
time. As far as employers and contractors are 
concerned, the status of quantities is just as it 
was when Mr. Thomas Wyatt delivered his 
address more than seven years ago. 








Memorial Fountain in Banff.—A memorial 
fountain has just been handed over to the 
town of Banff by the Rev. Professor W. G. 
Blaikie and Mrs. Blaikie, of Edinburgh. The 
fountain is sculptured, and has been designed 
and executed by Mr. John Rhind, of Edinburgh. 
It is in memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Biggar, for many years residents in Banff, 





COFFEE TAVERNS. 


A MovEMENT the great benefit of which tothe 
working-man will be the more appreciated the 
more widely it becomes known, received a fresh 
impulse on Saturday afternoon, October 26th, 
when a new tavern was opened in Goswell-road, 
close to the City boundary. The Coffee Tavern 
Company, the originators of this novel under- 
taking, have now thrown open altogether twelve 
taverns, and trust to have four more ready in a 
very short time. Should the scheme prosper, 
they hope to distribute over the metropolis about 
fifty of their establishments. Those that are 
now in full operation have been located in quar- 
ters where they are most wanted, either in poor, 
densely-populated neighbourhoods, or in parts 
where a ‘large number of working-men are 
employed. The taverns have been eminently 
successful in Liverpool, as well as in provincial 
towns generally, where they have been promoted 
either by companies or private persons philan- 
thropically disposed. 

The premises Nos. 30 and 32, Goswell-road, 
situate almost opposite to St. Thomas’s, Charter- 
house, and close to the junction of Old-street 
and Goswell-road, have been arranged and fitted 
up by Mr. Ashwell, and are among the largest 
establishments the company possess, being 
capable of comfortably seating 500 persons. 
They are well fitted up, lofty, well lighted, and 
thoroughly ventilated, and provided with every- 
thing necessary for the refreshment of the 
customers. 

The simple opening ceremony was presided 
over by Mr. H. M. R. Pope, the chairman of the 
Coffee Tavern Company, and there were present 
also other gentlemen, as well as several ladies, 
interested in the movement. The chairman, in 
the course of the few observations which he 
addressed to those present, alluded to the success 
which had attended the opening of the “palaces.” 
Their character was strictly commercial; the 
object of the company was not to give, but to 
supply the public on reasonable terms with the 
best possible food, and refreshments of a non- 
intoxicating nature. The public fully appreciated 
the principle, as was evidenced by the steadily 
increasing patronage which the “ palaces” 
gained. After this short preliminary ceremony, 
the doors were thrown open, and the interior was 
rapidly filled by persons of all classes, and all 
clamorous for the refreshments provided. The 
numerous customers were served without con- 
fusion, and were made acquainted with the 
prices of the different -rticles they demanded by 
consulting a tariff, waich is conspicuously dis- 
played on the walls. 

Although the chairman claimed for the under- 
taking merely a strictly commercial character, 
there can be but little doubt that those taverns, 
if properly managed, will tend very much to 
draw working-men away from public-houses. 
Judging by a visit paid to the new establish- 
ment in Goswell-road, from which we departed 
amply refreshed and satisfied, we arrived at 
that conclusion. The articles sold are good, 
and—so cheap. The food partaken of consisted 
of a plate of capital corned beef, a roll of good 
bread, and a large cup of coffee (you must 
bring your own spoon), about the quality of 
which we were, however, doubtful,—certainly 
it is only 1d. a cup,—and was purchased at the 
moderate cost of 6d.! The bill of fare is at 
present scanty, but we were informed that it is 
proposed to supply‘ hot joints. This would be 
very desirable; and should the quality and 
quantity of the food (after fasting for six hours 
we were hardly able to get through what was 
set before us) be kept up at its present standard, 
we feel sure that the novel establishments will 
prosper. We might suggest that the tables 
should be kept a little cleaner; being of marble, 
they might be wiped down again and again ; 
but perhaps we are a little too fastidious. At 
any rate, the new taverns supply a long-felt 
want. 

Taverns in London are no longer what they 
used to be, viz., hostelries where “meat” and 
drink were provided for man and beast. They 
have developed,—we cannot say improved,— 
into abortions, into gin-palaces, where drink may 
be had to any amount, but where only the very 
slightest regard is paid to “meat.” Certainly 
we have in the City huge refreshment-bars ; but 
they are expensive. The People’s Café Com- 
pany have provided a few establishments where 
clerks and other men of more moderate income 
may obtain a decent meal. But where are the 
places where the working-man can sit down and 
have a meal in comfort, and cheap? And this 











ee 
latter remark applies all the more st; 

we speak of London the At ty a 
of public-houses where it ig impossible to ee 
even a crust of bread and cheese. “We deve 
keep it,” or “We don’t serve it,” is the answ 
to such applications. Surely there is room He 
improvement ; and we think the Coffee Tavern 
Company will effect it. 








JOHN WAY, CARVER. 


THe death is announced of John Way, wood 
carver, who died on the 26th ult., in the Villa 
of Bicton, Devonshire, at the early age . 
twenty-nine. It may be worth while to mention 
a few incidents in his life. Of the humblest 
origin, he passed his earliest years in the 
Thomas’s Union, Exeter, and was bound out a 
a parish apprentice when very young to a local 
cabinet-maker and carver. There he worked 
hard, and when out of his time, being anxiong 
to better himself, he engaged as an “ improver” 
to Mr. Hems, and after a year or two's expe. 
rience, went to try his fortune in London, 
There he soon became attached to the permanent 
staff of Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, and by 
those well-known gentlemen was sent, oddly 
enough, to take charge of the carvers at the 
Cathedral of his native city. For several 
years he remained Messrs. Farmer & Brindley’s 
trusted representative at Exeter Cathedral, and 
some of the most careful carving executed 
during the course of the restoration of the choir 
there came from the chisel of this humble 
workhouse lad, John Way. Way continued 
afterwards in Messrs. Farmer & Brindley’s 
service, and has represented them on important 
works in various parts of England. Always 
delicate, however, weakness at length settled 
into consumption, and illness becoming con. 
firmed, his native air was tried. All, however, 
was of no avail, and he has just passed away, 
leaving a young wife to mourn his loss. 








THE SITE OF HORSEMONGER-LANE 
GAOL. 


We learn that there is every probability of 
Horsemonger-lane Gaol being very shortly de. 
molished, and that the site will before long be 
covered with] residential buildings of a varied 
class. The site is said to cover an area of about 
ten acres, and it is stated that there are several 
parties connected with building anxious to obtain 
possession of the property. Amongst others, 
Messrs. Sutton & Dudley, who for some years 
past have been largely engaged in erecting 
buildings in flats south of the Thames, more 
especially for the middle classes, have made an 
offer for the purchase of the property from the 
county authorities of Surrey, and it is said to be 
not improbable that the estate will ultimately fall 
into their hands. It transpired at the meeting 
of the Surrey magistrates the other day that the 
Home Secretary, under the Prisons Act, has 
agreed to re-convey the gaol and grounds to the 
county, and on the recommendation of the Gaols 
Committee of the magistrates to empower the 
Finance Committee to dispose of the buildings 
and land, immediately on the re-conveyance 
being completed, a certain portion of the land 
to be reserved for the purposes of the county. 
At the same meeting the magistrates finally 
determined to proceed with the erection of a 
new asylum for lunatics, on land which has been 
secured at Coulsdon, near Caterham. The new 
building will cost 186,0711., and will accommo- 
date 1,120 patients. Mr. C. H. Howell is the 
architect. 








NEW STOCK EXCHANGE, DUBLIN. 


Tur new Dublin Stock Exchange, in Angle- 
sea-street, is expected to be ready for business 
early in the coming year. Externally it is of 
white firebrick, with grey granite dressings. 
It has a frontage towards Anglesea-street of 
about 100ft. There are three entrances in the 
face of the building; the first, with doors of 
massive carved oak, leads to the sets of offices, 
which, to the number of about thirty large 
rooms in all, occupy a considerable proportion 
of the building, and are intended for the accom- 
modation of stockbrokers. The second entrance 
is an open-work iron gateway, affording access 
to the spacious store-rooms below the building. 
The third may be said to be the principal en- 
trance. It has two sets of doors,—the outer of 
heavy oak, richly carved, the inner of plate- 
glass and mahogany. A broad stone staircase 
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ide leads to the great room in which the 
vophoocooy ss of the city is to be trans- 


t busine 
ved. This room is 48 ft. long by 38 ft. broad, and 
very lofty. The ceiling is of polished woodwork 


. The walls are richly panelled in 
peor inlaid with walnut. Four stacks of 
hotwater pipes, railed in with fancy metal-work, 
will be placed in the four corners to raise (when 
necessary) the temperature of the hall. The 
architects are Messrs. Millar & Sons, of Dublin ; 
the builder is Mr. Meyers, and the clerk of the 


works, Mr. M‘Gouran. 








NEWMINSTER ABBEY, NEAR MORPETH. 
INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 


LocaL archzologists, and some others who 
are interested in the architecture and arrange- 
ments of the Cistercians, have been for some 
time looking forward to further excavations at 
Newminster Abbey, in continuation of those 
which were begun in a tentative manner last 
May. Since that time, subscriptions have been 
collected, and Mrs. Blackett-Ord, the owner of 
the estate, and Mr. John Swan, the occupier, 
having given permission, the ground was again 
broken on Michaelmas Day, and the works have 
been continued since then under the personal 
direction of Mr. W. Woodman, the Rev. J. T. 
Fowler (of Durham), and Mr. Middlemiss (of 
Morpeth), the borough surveyor. The Newcastle 
Courant gives the following details :— 

A trench having been dug along the supposed 
line of the west front of the Chapter-house, a 
few courses of ashlar work were found on either 
side of the doorway, of which only the lower 
portions of the jambs remain, with the bases of 
shafts indicating that the arch above has been 
one of four orders. An excavation begun at the 
east end of the Chapter-house has since been 
extended over its entire internal area, with very 
interesting results. The general plan may now 
be made out from portions of the four walls, 
and of three out of the four columns which sup- 
ported the groining. The north and south walls 
afford some indications of there having been a 
raised platform or dais at the east end, as at 
Durham. The lower part of one of the north- 
east buttresses may be seen in its connexion 
with the east wall. Portions of the beautifully- 
moulded capital of one of the columns, including 
the entire moulding, have fortunately been found 
among the other fallen stones, and the three 
remaining bases are undisturbed. It seems not 
unlikely that this Chapter-house was destroyed 
by removing the keystones and abutments so as 
to let the groining fall in, the process employed 
at Durham about A.D. 1797. The whole space 
was filled up by a mass of fallen material, 
among which have been noted the following 
objects of interest :—(1.) Keystones of groin- 
ing, with intersecting moulded ribs, but no 
bosses. (2.) Several cart-loads of moulded 
stones from the ribs of the groining; some 
of these retain several coats of cream-coloured 
wash, with indications of joints painted on 
fn chocolate colour. (3.) Masses of fallen 
wall with ashlar facing, and of groining, the 
latter consisting of wedge-shaped stones, many 
loads of which have been taken out. (4.) Parts 
of window-heads and other worked stone. (5.) 
Foliated corner-brackets and other springers 
for groining (no indications of responds or half- 
columns have been seen); the foliation is of 
very well-marked Transitional character. (6.) 
At the floor-level, a great number of pavers, 
glazed black and yellow, and of various forms 
and sizes, some very small, and together indi- 
cating & pavement of elaborate geometrical 
design. (7.) Mortar-bedding with impressions 
of pavers as they had been laid, distinctly 
showing a portion of the design. (8.) Many 
fragments of much-decayed painted glass and 
of window-leading, with a little melted lead and 
melted glass. (9.) A hone or sharpening-stone, 
with a mason’s mark on it, and a piece of black 

marking-chalk.” So far as we can at present 
tell, the Newminster Chapter-house was a finely 
vaulted apartment, with internal dimensions of 
about 50 ft. by 40 ft., its stone groining sup- 
ported by four pillars, its eastern portion raised 
one or more steps, and with different mouldings 
10 its groining, its floor paved in geometrical 
patterns, its windows,—the form of which is as 
yet uncertain,—supplied with painted glass, and 
its walls and groining colour-washed, and marked 
iin ashlar with joints by chocolate and white 
> = In the transept were found, shattered 

y fall of groining, &c., four early incised slabs, 
With crosses of simple design ; one has only a 


cross, another has also a pair of shears, and the 
other two bear names,—namely, “ Joh’es de la 
Vale” and “ Tomas,” with two or three letters 
of an unknown surname apparently ending in 
“sun.” Here, also, was found a painting, in 
distemper, representing a nimbed saint in a 
chasuble with orphrey, over a dalmatic and alb. 
It is executed in a rough but spirited manner, 
in lines of black and red, with a few touches of 
white, on three of the stones of a pier or pillar, 
which fit together, and were found lying nearly 
as they had fallen. The face is the best-pre. 
served part. 








NOTES FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Thanks well earned.—The last meeting of the 
Library, Museum, and Arts Committee of the 
Liverpool Town Council, previously to the annual 
municipal elections, was held on the 24th 
ult. At the close of the business Mr. H. H. 
Higgins moved :—“ That the best thanks of the 
committee be given to J. A. Picton, esq., for the 
very efficient manner in which he has dis- 
charged the duties of chairman during the past 
year.” He said that circumstances which had 
lately occurred elsewhere only tended to 
strengthen their hearty and warm appreciation 
of Mr. Picton’s most valuable services on the 
committee. Mr. T. Holder, in seconding the 
motion, said that no one in Liverpool had done 
more to promote the social and moral improve- 
ment of his fellow townsmen than their re- 
spected chairman. The motion having been 
carried by acclamation, Mr. Picton, in respond- 
ing, said that during the twenty-seven years he 
had had the honour of presiding over that insti- 
tution,— from its initiation to the present 
time,—their great object had been to improve 
the people in literature, in science, and in art; 
and he thought the institution did contribute 
very much to the intellectual improvement of 
the community in which they lived. His ad- 
vancing years would not permit him to look 
forward to any very long connexion with that 
institution, but so long as life and health were 
spared to him he should wish to contribute 
what little he could, and in whatever capacity, 
to the progress and welfare of the great work 
in which they were engaged. 

College for Girls, Grove-street. — This new 
building, which is a development of the Girls’ 
Collegiate School in Bedford-street North, 
originated by] the Dean of Chester when prin- 
cipal of Liverpool College, was opened on the 
29th ult. The architect is Mr. John Johnson, of 
London, whose designs were selected in compe- 
tition. The style is Perpendicular, and the 
materials used are local bricks, with white stone 
dressings. The assembly or dining room has 
a clear floor space of about 2,300 superficial 
feet, in which seats can be arranged for about 
200 diners, and it is 14 ft. high. Part of the 
basement is devoted to the purposes of a gymna- 
sium. The building is constructed for the ac- 
commodation of 360 pupils, but arrangements 
have been made for a further extension, when 
necessary, by which 240 more pupils may be 
received into the establishment, making a total 
of 600. Messrs. Brown & Backhouse were the 
builders. 

Proposed New General Post Office-—The Daily 
Post says that the question of providing a site 
for a new and enlarged Post Office for Liverpool 
has been for some time under consideration. 
Conferences on the subject have taken place 
between the Post Office authorities and the 
Mayor and Town Clerk, as representing the Cor- 
poration. Several sites for the new Post Office 
have been under consideration, and although no 
site has as yet been determined upon, that of 
Commutation-row is one which, so far, is con- 
sidered mosteligible. For that purpose not only 
shops fronting Commutation-row would be re- 
quired, but also property bounded by London- 
road on one side, and Islington on the other, and 
extending to Camden-street at the back, would 
be embraced in the scheme. 

Liverpool as an Art-Centre.—Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer has been on a visit to Liverpool. On 
the 2nd inst. he delivered a lecture entitled 
“A Philosophical Ramble in search of True Art.” 
On the 4th inst. he was entertained at dinner 
by the members of the Art Club, and afterwards 
attended a conversazione, at which he delivered 
an address, in the course of which he said that 
they had it in their power to make Liverpool 
a great centre of art, and he hoped that some 
day the student of art would have to choose 
between London and Liverpool. In order to 





bring this abont, he suggested that the art- 





student should have the opportunity afforded 
him of seeing most of the painters at work, by 
having at a certain time of the year a painters’ 
festival specially organised. This could be done by 
inviting all the leading painters to Liverpool for 
eight or ten days, and making the town as 
festive as possible. Let them have some well- 
lighted and spacious room, with all the necessary 
arrangements, for artists. Here, at certain hours 
during the day, the painters were to work from 
living models, beginning and finishing their 
studies in the eight or ten days. Advanced 
students were to be invited to attend, and were 
to have the enormous advantage of watching 
the painters at work. It would be an art 
congress, and he believed that the painters 
themselves would be greatly benefitted by it. 
Liverpool would have to bear the expense, but 
this would be nominal compared with the value 
of the works which would be left in their hands. 
In this way the art-student would learn more 
in ten days than he would in half a lifetime by 
his own work. 

Tenders for Works.—At the last meeting of 
the Liverpool Town Council, the Health Com- 
mittee recommended the acceptance of a number 
of tenders for the flagging of certain passages 
and foot-walks. Mr. Connolly asked if tenders 
were advertised for in the newspapers. The 
Mayor replied that tradesmen sent in applica- 
tions to be placed on the list of persons willing 
to do the work. Mr. Connolly said that when 
the Markets Committee required eleven windows 
to be fixed at the Great Nelson-street side of the 
Haymarket extension, the surveyor estimated 
the cost at 1437. The committee, however, 
advertised in the public papers, and the result 
was that a contract had been signed for 581. 10s. 
Mr. P. H. Rathbone said that even after con- 
tracts were advertised for and tenders were 
sent in, inquiries had to be made as to whether 
the persons tendering were competent to do the 
work. Sometimes they were found not to be 
competent ; but every competent tradesman had 
a right to be placed on the list. The recom- 
mendations were then agreed to. 








ARTIFICERS’ PRICES AND CITY 
TRADESMEN. 


Ar a meeting of the Court of Common Council 
on the 31st ult., a report was submitted by the 
General Purposes Committee on the reference 
of the 20th of June, 1878, to consider and 
report recommendations as to the matters com- 
prised in the reference of 29th of June, 1876, to 
consider the whole subject of artificers’ prices 
and the employment of City tradesmen, and 
with sundry recommendations in relation thereto; 
also recommending the appointment of a sur- 
veyor of works, at a salary of 3001. per annum. 


Mr. Deputy Fry, in proposing the adoption of the 
report, observed that there hitherto been absence of 
method and system in the employment of the City trades- 
men, There had been no direct responsibility in the 
matter, hence a loose mode of transacting this particular 
part of their business had sprung > ; and it had been the 
object of the committee to devote themselves especially to 
correct this defect. Ina report brought up on a former 
occasion, the committee had stated that the money ex- 
pended among city tradesmen over jobbing works had 
amounted in the year 1874 to no less a sum than 16,908/., 
and in the year 1875 to no less than 13,276. The Court 
ought to know that the person responsible for the proper 
management of these departments been a Mr. Weekes, 
who was called the superintendent of City labourers. Mr. 
Weekes was scarcely fitted for the post, which, indeed, was 
afar more important one than the Court had seemed to 
imagine when they appointedhim, He was not equal to the 
responsibilities of the position, and had certainly discharged 
his duties in a very imperfect manner. The committee’s 
first recommendation, therefore was, that ‘the Court should 
employ a surveyor of works, giving hims salary of 300/. a 
year. They considered that he should be a practical man, 
aman of knowledge and skill in this particular branch of 
labour. Another proposition was that works estimated to 
cost more than 10/, should not be executed until sanction 
had been given by the several committees having charge of 
the structures concerned, and, as a general rule, it was 
best that works should go out to tender. Wherever 
practicable, it would be well to have some competition 
thrown in. The surveyor was to have a discretionary 
power to order works under 10/, With regard to the 
schedule of prices, the present one appeared to him (the 
speaker) to be most ridiculous. Going over the sums 
charged in the past, he found that people had agreed to do 
work for 33 or 33} per cent. under the schedule of prices, 
which proved that either the latter must be placed ex- 
tremely high, or that there was something apparently 
inexplicable about the low rates at which people could 
afford to undertake the work. The committee now pro- 
posed that anew schedule of prices should be made, as near 
thejcost price as possible. : 

Mr. Moore heartily approved of the recommendation of 
the committee, and believed that they would strike at the 
root of the evils of the present system. There were one or 
two matters of detail, however, which he thought were 
capable of improvement, and he would move as an amend- 
ment to omit the words (where the report stated that a 
surveyor of works should appointed at a salary of 3002, 
per annum), “to be in no way connected with the Archi- 
tect’s department.” He should include in his amendment 
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the requirement that works of an architectural or decora- 
tive character, or such as might affect structural security, 
should be performed under the directions of the Architect. 

Mr. Beard seconded the amendment, and remarked that 
to carry the report as it stood would relieve the Architect 
of the best part of his duties. 

After some remarks from Mr. Edmeston, 

Mr. Waller pointed out what he considered the gross 
anomalies of the present — and gave notice of the 
tollowing amendment :—‘‘ T’o agree with the committee in 
their report that a surveyor of works should be appointed 
at a oo of 3001, per annum, and that this amount be 
deducted ‘bon the remuneration of the Architect and his 
assistants.” This would leave the Architect the sum of 
2,866, 16s, 1d. with which to conduct his own business. 

The debate was adjourned. 








ALLEGED OVERCROWDING 
IN THE HOLBORN DISTRICT, AND THE 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the last meeting of the Holborn District 
Board of Works a charge was made against the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in connexion with 
the large open space in the neighbourhood of 
Liquorpond-street, where such a large number 
of houses have been clearedaway. Mr. Cottrell, 
one of the members, complained that by the 
demolition of these houses the poor were the 
chief sufferers. Many hundreds of poor families 
formerly resided in the locality, and had been 
driven hither and thither into all parts of the 
metropolis. He thought some very strong re- 
presentation ought to be made to the Metro- 
politan Board on the subject, so that it might 
be seen if the land could not be leased at a 
moderate rate. At the present moment there 
were a8 many as seven, eight, and even ten 
persons living and sleeping in one room. Such 
a state of things ought not to be permitted to 
exist, as it was a positive infringement of the 
laws of morality. Such overcrowding was pro- 
ductive of the worst results on the health of 
the people, and was the source of much disease. 
In the course of a discussion which followed, 
one of the members stated that he had 
been informed by one of the leading mana- 
gers of the Peabody Fund that they would 
have taken the ground, but the price asked for 
it was excessive. It was explained by the sur- 
veyor that although at Spring-gardens he had 
seen the plans for laying out the land, the 
Metropolitan Board were considering a scheme 
for forming a new street from the corner of 
Liquorpond-street to the Angel at Islington, 
and that that was the reason why the land was 
nct disposed of, but it was remarked that the 
Board of Works had determined not to go to 
Parliament next session for powers to make 
such street, and it was agreed to make a repre- 
sentation to the Metropolitan Board on the 
subject. 








NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The Moot Hall Courts.—The important altera- 
tions in the interior of the Moot Hall Courts 
which have been in progress for the last 
eighteen months are now near completion. 
The works have been carried out from the 
plans and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Crozier, the Durham county surveyor. There 
have been no material structural alterations in 
the building, and the only changes in the general 
outline are an addition on the south side and an 
extension of the steps on the north front to the 
entire length of the building. But the change 
in the interior is great. The general plan very 
much resembles that of the Durham Assize 
Courts, by the same architect. While the two 
courts (Crown and Civil) have received special 
attention, the work of alteration and improve- 
ment has extended to every portion of the Moot 
Hall. The system of warming and ventilating 
is that of Messrs. G. N. Haden & Son, of Albert- 
square, Manchester, fitted up under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Blake. The whole of the 
woodwork of the courts, staircase, balcony, 
vestibule, &c., is of oak and ash, and has been 
executed by Mr. Gradon, of Durham. The new 
ceilings and all the plastering were entrusted 
to Mr. Robson, Pine-street. The central sun- 
lights, and the whole of the illuminating arrange- 
ments, as well as lavatories, &c., have been fitted 
up by Mr. Watson, High Bridge ; and the paint- 
ing has been done by Mr. Robertson, of New- 
castle and Alnwick. The works have from the 
beginning been carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr. Robert Tweedy, as clerk of the 
works. The total cost of the alterations and 
furnishings will not exceed 9,0001. 

The Free Library, and the Carliol or Weavers’ 
Tower.—At the meeting of the Town Council on 
the 23rd ult., Mr. Young moved :— 


‘That the confirmation of the report of the Free 
Library Committee, recommending the adoption of the 
borough engineer's plan for the erection of a free library, 
&c., passed at the last meeting of the Council, be rescinded, 
and that the following reso ution be adopted in lieu thereof, 

namely,—‘ That this Council approves of the proposed 
arrangement with the members of the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion on the basis named in the —— and authorises the 
borough engineer to prepare forthwith an amended plan, 
showing what alterations and additions are required to the 
existing building, in order to make it fully suitable for the 
pnrposes of a central public library, with the estimated 
cost of the same, leaving the Carliol Tower intact. That 
any architect wishful to compete for the work shall be at 
liberty to send in a design, such design to be accompanied 
with an estimate of the cost, addressed to the town clerk, 
Townhall-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on or before the 
31st of October, 18/8, and that the Free Library Committee 
be instructed to consider any re which may be sent in, 
and report thereon to the Council.’”’ 

He said that the fact that there was a very 
strong opposition to the removal of the Weavers 
Tower was sufficiently evident by the very in- 
fluential meeting over which the Mayor pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Dobson seconded the motion. 

Ald. Gregson described the Weavers’ Tower as 
a miserable old remnant of a tower. If there 
was a handsome building behind it, it would be 
like a blotch upon a beautiful woman’s face. 
He saw neither use nor beauty in it, and was in 
favour of its being swept away. 

The motion was negatived by 29 to 12. It 
would seem, therefore, that Vandalism is to 
prevail. 

The High-Level Bridge Approaches.—At the 
same meeting of the Town Council, Mr. Barkas 
moved,— 

‘That the Finance Committee examine the Corporation 
properties near the High Level Bridge, and report at an 
early meeting of the Council on the best means of utilisin 
the ground for the purpose of completing the High Leve 
Bridge approaches.” 

The motion was unanimously agreed to 

Elswick Park, an open piece of ground in the 
west end of Newcastle, recently purchased by 
the Corporation of that borough, was, on the 
3lst ult., opened by the Mayor. The newly- 
acquired park contains eight acres and a half, 
together with a mansion house, containing works 
of art, from the studios of the late John Gra- 
ham Lough and Matthew Noble, the celebrated 
sculptors, presented by the widows of those 
gentlemen to the Corporation, the price paid for 
the park and mansion being 14,0001. 





“TRREGULARITIES” IN WAGES SHEETS, 


To the cases of falsifying “ time-sheets,” 
lately chronicled in the Builder, we have to add 
that the Norwich Town Council met last week, 
for the purpose of receiving and considering 
a report presented by the city engineer to the 
exeeutive committee, respecting the conduct of 
Mr. Henry Newman, the road inspector. The 
engineer’s report was as follows :— 


‘I very much regret that it is my painful duty to call 
the attention of the committee to certain irregularities that 
have come to light in regard to the time-sheets and money 
paid to the men employed in Mr. Newman’s department, 
inspector of roads. 

It appears that for some time the weekly wages’ sheets 
given in by Mr. Newmar have contained fictitious state- 
ments as to his men’s names and time. The consequence 
has been that more money has been paid to some men than 
was their due, while money has been drawn upon the names 
of men who were not, or had never been, in the employ- 
ment of the Corporation. These moneys have been trom 
time to time taken by Mr. Newman or his son, either from 
the men themselves who had been over-paid, or where the 
men were not in the employment of the Corporation, or 
their names fictitious, from the pay-clerk personally, or by 
the agency of others. 

Mr. Newman and his son, upon being asked for an expla- 
nation of these eager, in the presence of the Town 
Clerk and Mr. Coleby, gave the same explanation, viz., 
that the money they had in this way become possessed of 
was used by them to pay men whom they had omitted or 
forgotten to return in the regular time-sheets, But neither 
of them up to the present moment has been able to pro- 
duce the men to whom they have paid such money, or 
to remember their names,” 


The engineer’s report then went on to cite 
particulars. After a long debate, which occu- 
pied two meetings of the Council, it was on the 
1st inst. resolved to dismiss Mr. Newman from 
his office. His son, a lad of 16, holding a sub- 
ordinate position, had previously been dismissed. 
The Town Council appear to have taken a very 
merciful view of their duty in this painful case. 
We regret to observe that such offences seem 
to be somewhat frequent. 











Weymouth Pier.—Mr. H. Edwards, the 
Liberal member for Weymouth, having advanced 
5,0001. to the Corporation at five per cent. 
interest for the extension of the outer pier, bas 
written to the Mayor handing over the entire 
sum for the benefit of the poor of Weymouth. 








ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


Spalding School Board. — Fourteen sets of 
designs have had the attention of the Spalding 
School Board for some time (all being under 
motto). The number was gradually reduced to 
seven; then to two; and the plans under the 
motto “ Boni Fide’ were ultimately selected 
for adoption. The sealed envelope being opened, 
containing the author’s name, these drawi 
were found to have been submitted by Messrs, 
Bellamy & Hardy, architects, Lincoln. 

The Kenneth Murray Monument.—No fewer 
than thirty-six designs for a monument to the 
memory of the late Mr. Murray, of Geanies, to 
be erected at Tain, were submitted for approval 
of the committee to whom the selection wag 
referred. That of Mr. Lawrence Beveridge, of 
Edinburgh, was chosen, and Mr. Beveridge has 
been entrusted with the erection of the monn. 
ment. 

The Norwood Schools.—In reference to this 
competition, already mentioned in the Builder 
(p. 1118, ante), the Clerk announced, at the last 
meeting of the Lambeth Board of Guardians, 
that in accordance with the instructions given at 
the last meeting, he had written to Mr. Currey, 
architect, and had received a reply from him, 
stating that he would undertake to examine the 
six plans submitted to the Board for the altera- 
tions and additions to the schools at Norwood, 
and decide which of them deserved the three 
premiums of 150/., 100J., and 501. respectively. 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Maidenhead.—A committee of the Maidenhead 
Town Council met on the 31st ult. and appointed 
Mr. Ingram, of St. Alban’s, to the office of sur. 
veyor. Mr. Ingram was one of five candidates 
who had been previously selected from fifteen. 

Dublin.—At a meeting of the Dublin Cor. 
poration, on the Ist inst., Mr. Lawless was re- 
appointed deputy-surveyor for one year, at a 
salary of 3001. An amendment to make the 
appointment for one month only was lost by 15 
to 8. This amendment appears to have been 
preposed in consequence of matters previously 
coming up at the same meeting of the Cor- 
poration. It was ulleged that Mr. Lawless had 
refused to comply with the request of a com- 
mittee to check and certify the correctness of 
measurements of paving work executed. Great 
laxity seems to have prevailed in this matter, 
and only a few weeks ago a paving measurer 
was dismissed “for gross neglect of duty.” 
Councillor French, who supported the amend. 
ment, said that “in one place they discovered 
that 900 yards of paving were done, and 1,746 
yards were paid for.” In vindication of Mr. 
Lawless, however, Councillor E. D. Gray, M.P., 
said that the committee, after dismissing the 
measurer, passed a resolution, uot that Mr. 
Lawless should be responsible for having 
measurements taken, but that he should see 
“ personally” tothe measurements. There was 
a resolution that he was to see “ personally” to 
all the paving works going on, and now the com- 
mittee wanted him to see personally to the 
measurements. He contended that Mr. Law- 
less would have been insane not to have refused 
to do a physical impossibility. 








DILAPIDATIONS. 
HUDSON AND ANOTHER V. WILLIAMS AND ANOTHER. 


Tu1s case, which was before the Under-Sheriff 
for Surrey on the 24th ult., and occupied the 
whole day, presented some peculiar circum- 
stances. It was an action in the Exchequer 
Division to recover a large amount for dilapida- 
tions to a number of houses in East-street, Wal- 
worth. The defendant had allowed judgment 
to go by default, and the only question was one 
of amount. The claim was for 1,5001. 


It appears that a lease was granted in 1778 at 161, a year 
for rm § at Walworth for building purposes. The — me 
for 98 years, which having expired, a claim was m ree 
1877 for dilapidations. he houses were describe S 
“cottage property,” and were built about fifty-six re 
ago. Since the expiration of the lease the property 
been sold for a large amount, a oa the reserv! 

rice, and new houses were to be erected. 
. The evidence of the surveyors showed that, had moe 
repairs been Lae 3 which the ‘—¢ covenanted to perform, 
th se would be about 1, A 

On the other side, the —— were stated to be badly 
built, and some had fallen down. i 

"Mr. Under-Sheriff Abbott told the jury that a somnee -_ 
bound to repair, and was liable notwithstanding the sale 
the property. . 

The teey gene for some portion 490/., and for another 
portion 900/., as 28, 
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THE LATE MR. COCKERELL, ARCHITECT. 


Wz insert the following letter, although it was 
addressed to usin @ private capacity. It will be 
read by many with extreme sorrow :— 

«“ J received only this morning (6th) the 
melancholy intelligence of the death, at Paris, 
of Mr. Cockerell, who has served so long and 
so honourably in the capacity of Honorary 
Secretary. ‘Two hours before he started for 
the Continent he was engaged in a committee 
of Council on the Architectural Examination ; 
and left with the avowed intention of devising 
a better means of correspondence with our 
French Honorary Members. ; 

To-morrow the periodical Notice Paper, the 
List of Members, &c.,—the last that will bear 
his name,—must be issued to the members, and 
obviously it is too late to make any alteration, 
or, indeed, any announcement in them. T shall, 
therefore, be much obliged if you will explain 
the position in which the Council are placed, and 
thus remove the apparent contradiction of a 
notice dated the 7th inst., and signed by one 
who died three days before. 

I am now starting for Paris to pay my homage 
of sincere respect to the most loyal, the most 


nial, of colleagues. 
_— WituraM H. Waits.” 








THE NICHOLLS HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER. 


Tue work in connexion with the building of 
the hospital that is to be erected under the 
charitable foundation provided for in the will 
of the late Mr. Alderman Nicholls is commenced. 
The site at the corner of Summer-place, Hyde- 
road, was secured by the founder some years 
ago. It is about thirteen years since rough 
sketches for the institution were prepared for 
Mr. Nicholls by Mr. T. Worthington, architect, 
Manchester, and that gentleman has now drawn 
the plans necessary for carrying the work into 
execution. The term “hospital” has been 
chosen in its ancient sense, for, according to the 
terms of the testator’s will, the institution is 
intended for the education and maintenance of 
100 poor boys from Manchester and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, who will be fed, clothed, 
and taught free of allexpense. The institution 
will be under the administration of fourteen 
trustees, one-half of whom are members of the 
Church of England and the other half Noncon- 
formists. The building will be Gothic in style, 
with square-headed windows, having stone 
mullions and transoms, and stone dormers on 
the top story, with gabled roofs at each end, and 
angle turrets. The material of the structure 
will be brick, with cavity walls, faced with best 
stocks, and having stone dressings and finishings 
from the Moor End quarries at Halifax. In the 
centre of the fagade, above the oriel window, 
rises the tower, to a height of 130 ft., with over- 
hanging parapet and angle turrets, and hand- 
some stone dormers. It is expected that the 
foundations will be put in during the present 
autumn, and that the contractor (Mr. W. 
Southern, of Salford) will have the building 
completed by the end of next year. 








WATER SUPPLY. 


Henley.—An “ indignation meeting” has been 
held at Henley to protest against the decision of 
the Local Board to provide a new water supply. 
The following resolution was carried :—“ That 
this meeting protests against the resolution of 
the Local Board to construct and maintain 
waterworks at the cost of the ratepayers of the 
Henley Local Board district, on the ground that 
they are not necessary.” The rector was in the 
chair, and spoke of the proposal of the Board 
as ‘a great wrong,” inasmuch as in Henley 
they had at present “an abundant supply of 
good water, and he would say that no town in 
England had a better supply. A deal had been 
said about the wells, but he could bear testimony 
to the willingness on the part of owners of pro- 
perty where an impure well existed, to remove 
or remedy the evil.” This allusion to the exist- 
ence of impure wells seems to us to show that 
the Local Board has some ground for taking 
action. Local Boards are not, as a rule, too 
prone to incur needless expenditure. 

Bedford.—A duplicate engine, rendered neces- 
sary through the increase in the number of 
houses supplied with the town water in conse- 
quence of the rapid growth of the town, has 
been provided at the Bedford Waterworks. It is 
a double-cylinder high and low pressure con- 





densing engine of 45-horse power indicated, and 
is capable of delivering forty-three gallons of 
water per stroke, and it makes about twenty 
revolutions per minute, so that it pumps well on 
for 1,000 gallons of water per minute to the 
reservoir on Clapham Hill, which is 150 ft. higher. 


‘The makers are Messrs. Goddard & Massey, of 


Nottingham. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Glasgow.—The first of a series of water- 
colour exhibitions, under the auspices of the 
Scottish Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
was opened last week in a gallery in West Nile- 
street, which has been specially fitted up for 
the purpose, under the supervision of Mr. 
Alexander Skirving, architect. The collection 
contains 172 drawings. 

Stafford.—An exhibition of pictures, statuary, 
pottery, &c., was opened on Monday, in the 
Borough Hall, Stafford, in aid of the School of 
Art. The pictures, of which there are between 
300 and 400, are, some of them, by artists of 
eminence, the catalogue including the names of 
Carravaggio, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Morland, 
Vandyke, West, Ansdell, Horsley, Teniers, 
Goodall, Leighton, Creswick, Calderon, Ruysdael, 
Webster, Gilbert, Etty, and E. Landseer. 














MASTERS AND MEN. 


Runcorn.—The bricklayers of Runcorn went 
out on strike on the 2nd inst. in consequence of 
a notice of reduction, given according to agree- 
ment six months ago, having expired. The pro- 
posal of the masters was that wages should 
stand at 32s. per week instead of 39s. 3d. as up 
to the expiration of the notice. 

Ayr.—The Ayr master masons have agreed to 
reduce their men’s wages from 8d. to 74d. per 
hour. Although trade is dull, the new town- 
hall and academy will give work to a large 
number of men. 

Forfar.—The journeymen masons employed in 
Forfar came out on strike on the 2nd instant, 
because the employers intimated that they in- 
tended to reduce the rate of wages from 73d. 
per hour to 63d. per hour, and also that wages 
would be henceforth paid fortnightly.——The 
master joiners have reduced the rate of wages 
paid to their journeymen 3d. per hour. The 
rate is now 63d. per hour. 

Kelso.—It has been agreed among the master 
joiners in Kelso to reduce the wages from 7d. 
per hour to 63d., from the 2nd inst. 

Glasgow.—The secretary of the Master Masons’ 
Association, Glasgow, contradicts the report cir- 
culated by some of the men, that it had been 
agreed to make the reduction only 3d., but that 
it was resolved not to put the new rate into 
force until Monday next. 

Dunse.—Mr. John Clazie, joiner, has given 
notice of a reduction of $d. per hour on the rate 
of wages paid to his joiners, to take effect on 
the 11th of November. Messrs. Swan & Son’s 
men have been working at the reduced rate 
since July last. : 

Greenock.—The operative joiners of Greenock, 
whilst protesting against the reduction of 1d. 
per hour, have agreed to continue work under 
the new conditions imposed by the masters. 

Galashiels—The master builders of Gala- 
shiels have given notice of a reduction of 
masons’ wages from 8d. to 7d. per hour, to 
take effect within a week; and joiners’ wages 
from 73d. to 7d., to come into operation three 
months hence. 

Campbelton.—The journeymen masons of 
Campbelton struck work on Monday because the 
masters had reduced their wages 1d. per hour. 








Old Plans of Cities.—The World says,— 
On the initiative of the Municipal Council, the 
city of Paris is about to undertake the repro- 
duction by means of photography of all the old 
plans of the capital to be found in public and 
private collections. According to the statistics 
of the Fine Arts Department of the Prefecture 
of the Seine, there exist no fewer than 1,800 of 
these plans, all interesting for some reason or 
other. The work has already begun, and twenty 
plans have been reproduced. The atlas, how- 
ever, which will contain the whole series, with 
explanatory details, cannot be finished before 
the end-of five years. Why should not the City 
Companies and the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
or, failing them, some enterprising publisher, 
do the same for London ?” 





NON-PROFESSIONAL STUDY OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,—I was much pleased with the article in 
your last number, under the above heading. 
Having received a classical education, I am, as 
you say, ignorant of the mostelementary features 
of this art, as doubtless numbers of others are ; 
it may, therefore, be interesting to many of your 
readers to know that the “ Gresham Architectural 
and Archeological Society” in a measure com- 
pensates for this want, having for its study 
church architecture by amateurs. The inspection 
of the most worthy London and suburban 
churches on Saturday afternoons, conducted by 
well-known architects, forms its chief work, 
though occasional lectures are arranged. TI shall 
have great pleasure in giving fuller particulars 
to any gentlemen, either non-professional or 
professional architects. 

R. Howarp-Watt. 

18, Little Britain. 








CLAIM FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICES. 
HAMAND ¥. LEEMAN. 


TuIs was an action tried in the Exchequer 
Division of the High Court of Justice, before 
Mr. Baron Pollock and a special jury. [t was 
brought by a civil engineer, carrying on business 
in London and Birmingham, against Mr. Leeman, 
M.P. for York, vice-chairman of the North- 
Eastern Railway, and director of other railways, 
to recover a sum of 1,1501. in respect of pro- 
fessional charges made in connexion with a line 
of railway which was proposed to be made in 
the Cleveland iron district in 1872. 

The defendant pleaded that he had not done or said 
anything to the plaintiff in respect of his work, except as 
a director of the Middlesbrough, Whitby, and Redcar 
Union Railway Company, and that he could not therefore 
be held personally liable. 

Baron Pollock, during the opening of the defendant’s 
case, suggested that it would be better that the case should 
go to a reference than that a verdict should be entered by 

e 


the jury. 

Sy counsel on both sides, after consultation, 
agreed that an arbitrator should be appointed, and a 
formal verdict was then entered for the plaintiff, subject to 
the result of the reference. 








GAS JOTTINGS. 


Inverness.—A new telescopic gasometer has 
just been completed at the Inverness Gasworks. 
The town has up till now been supplied from two 
gasometers, whose total holding capacity was 
64,000 ft. The one now completed will hold 
144,000 ft. The cost of the new gasometer is 
as follows:—For ironwork, Messrs. Ashmore & 
White, Stockton-upon-Tees, 2,9701.; excava- 
tions, Mr. Fraser, Drumsmittal, 545; total, 
83,5151. The tank which forms the lower tier of 
the gasometer is an iron structure 72 ft. in 
diameter, capable of containing 500,000 gallons 
of water. 

Sowerby Bridge.—On the 26th ult. Mr. Joseph 
Greenwood, chairman of the Gas Committee of 
the Sowerby Bridge Local Board, turned the 
gas into the new holder which has just been 
completed by Messrs. Newton, Chambers, & Co. 
The present storage capacity at the works is 
880,000 cubic feet. 








ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, PADDINGTON. 


Sr. Saviour’s Church, Warwick-road, Pad. 
dington, was re-opened on Sunday last, after 
having been closed for two months. In the 
interim the church has been repaired, provided 
with arrangements for heating and ventila- 
tion, and decorated in colour internally, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. E. C. Robins, the architect who completed 
the tower and angle pinnacles of the nave two 
years ago. The church was originally designed 
by the late Mr. Little, in the Curvilinear phase 
of the Decorated style, and, like St. Mark’s, 
Hamilton-terrace, has no arcade dividing the 
nave from the aisles, but is roofed in one span, 
without intermediate support, by a low-pitched 
and richly-moulded ornamental roof, of the 
queen-post type, with boarding fixed to the 
underside of intermediate rafters, disposed in 
rectangular panels by the introduction of 
moulded ribs, the whole being darkly stained. 
The lightening of the roof was the object to be 
attained. The trusses and moulded ribs forming 
the panels have been left as they were for the 
ground tints, and have been relieved in colour 
by lines cf vateras in red, blue, and yellow. The 
panels tiemselyes have been painted a warm 
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buff or pale orange ground, and upon this, con- 
ventional ornament has been laid in red, green, 
and brown, between lines forming a rectangular 
bordering. Diagonal broad bands, with large 
intersecting circles of ornament, divide each of 
the pavels on the sloping sides of the roof. The 
central panels under the horizontal portion have 
no diagonal bands, but a circular ornamented 
composition occupies the centre of each bay, 
intersected by the moulded ribs of four adja- 
cent panels, and pierced for ventilation. The 
wall-spaces between the stone dressings of the 
doors, windows, and arches are finished a very 
pale umber, with a band of running ornament, 
about 9 in. deep, under the roof-plate and over 
the gallery seat-backs next the wall. On the 
ground-floor the walls are surrounded with a 
chocolate dado, with band of running ornament 
in black and buff above it. The gallery fronts 
are lightened with yellow lines, and the panels 
have each a floral ornament painted on the 
stained woodwork to represent ivory inlay. The 
chancel walls are tinted a light murrey colour, 
and powdered with gilt monograms. The dadois 
chocolate, with band of ornament in line with 
the string of the reredos, which has the panels 
decorated with black and gold foliated ornament 
on a chocolate ground. The tablets for the 
Decalogue and Creed are chocolate, with gold 
lettering. The canopied stone reredos is relieved 
with gold only. The heating and ventilation are 
combined in the following manner :—Each of 
the eight circular panels perforated for ventila- 
tion in the centre of the roof communicates 
with the longitudinal shaft, about 4 ft. wide by 
2 ft. high, which extends the whole length of 
the church above the collar, and communicates 
with a vertical shaft in the tower, 40 ft. in 
height. At the base of this shaft are coils of 
hot-water pipes. By this means an upward 
draught is obtained, sufficient to empty the 
church of foul air in less than two hours. For 
warming, there have been introduced small-bore 
hot-water pipes, which border the aisles, and form 
a step to the raised level of the pews, by the 
introduction of an angle iron, which is cast with 
a perforation 1 in. in diameter at every 18 in. 
in length, through which fresh air is admitted 
from the crypt below. Coils in suitable posi- 
tions concentrate the heat about the various 
entrances. Messrs. Harland & Fisher did the 
decorative work, while Mr. Bacon undertook the 
heating and ventilation arrangements. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Dangerous Coal-plates—On Monday evening 
Mr. Bedford held an inquest on the body of Mrs. 
Sarah Flower, of No. 41, Guilford-street, Russell- 
square. The deceased was walking along Guil- 
ford-street when she slipped through the coal- 
trap outside No. 43, in the occupation of Mr. 
Vinall, architect, the plate of which had been 
left unfastened. Mr. Vinall was called and dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the insecurity of the 
plate, but admitted that three-fourths of the 
plates in the neighbourhood were unfastened. 
Verdict : ‘ Accidental death.” 

Scaffold Accidents.—On Saturday Mr. Hum. 
phreys held an inquiry at the London Hospital, 
touching the death of Robert Lees, aged 57, a 
bricklayer. The unfortunate man was engaged 
on a scaffold at some new buildings in Leaden- 
hall-street, when in shifting a board he slipped 
and fell among the bricks, so shockingly break- 
ing his ankle that it was found necessary to 
amputate his leg, and he died shortly after the 
operation. Verdict: “ Accidental death.”—— 
On the same day, Mr. J. Williams held an 
inquest in the town-hall, Ludlow, upon the body 
of George Church, who was killed by a fall of 
scaffolding at a Wesleyan chapel now in course 
of erection in that town. The evidence showed 
that the deceased was helping to carry a block 
of stone, when his foot slipped, and the stone 
dropped on a putlog, which gave way. The 
stonework and scaffolding fell to the ground, and 
a stone, weighing 3 cwt., rolled on to Church’s 
neck. The jury returned a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental Death,” and exonerated the contractors 
from all blame, recommending, however, that 
the bearings of the scaffold should be shortened. 
——An inquest has been held at Lincoln on the 
body of George Townhill, 26 years of age, who 
met his death by falling from a scaffolding, on 
which he was at work at Lincoln Minster. 
George Bramwell, a labourer, deposed that 
about a quarter past ten o’clock on the morning 
of the accident he was assisting the deceased in 
his work of finishing stones intended for the 


repair of the west front of the building. For 
this purpose a workshop is erected at a height of 
35 ft. or 40 ft. from the ground, in which 
deceased, who was a mason, was at work at the 
time. After the stones were finished they were 
lowered through a trap-door to points in the 
face of the building below. The deceased was 
getting a stone, weighing about a cwt., ready for 
being lowered, and was in the act of pulling it 
round on its end at the edge of the open trap- 
door. Witness had gone to another part of the 
scaffolding to get the chain ready for lowering 
it, when his attention was called to the deceased, 
and he saw him in the act of falling backwards 
through the trap-door. He had approached too 
near the aperture in getting the stone to the 
edge, and his hand had slipped off the side of 
the stone, causing him thereby to lose his 
balanee. Verdict: ‘ Accidental Death.” 

A Man Buried Alive.—About five o’clock on 
the afternoon of the lst inst., a number of 
workmen employed by Mr. Richard Ashworth, 
silk manufacturer, were putting a new drain in 
a stable belonging to that gentleman, situate in 
Tonge-lane, Middleton. The position in which 
the drain had to be placed was directly under- 
neath the outside wall of the stable, and about 
4 ft. of earth had been removed from under- 
neath the wall, and while the men were placing 
the pipes this wall suddenly gave way and fell 
in, burying a man named Joseph Holt, a black- 
smith. An hour and a half elapsed before he 
could be extricated, and he was then quite 
dead. 








hooks Recerber. 


Post Office Directory of the Building Trades. 
London: Kelly & Co. 

WE have received from Messrs. Kelly & Co. a 
copy of the Post Office Directory of the Build- 
ing Trades and Architectural Art, just issued. 
This is the third edition of the work (the first 
having been published in 1870), and an 
examination of the pages shows that the same 
amount of care has been bestowed upon the 
compilation of this edition of the work as dis- 
tinguished the two former editions. It extends 
throughout England, Scotland, and Wales, and the 
principal towrsin Ireland. A few figures given 
in the preface show the extreme importance of 
the interests dealt with. It is found that there are 
5,672 architects, 3,097 surveyors, 23,129 builders, 
who employ amongst them 577,000 workmen ; 
in addition to which there are 516,000 “ general 
labourers” not particularised, but of whom 
considerable numbers are certainly employed in 
connexion with these trades. The book must 
be invaluable to a large number of persons. 








Miscellanen, 
Wind Pressure and the Obelisk.—Mr. 


John Dixon, in reference to a correspondence as 
to the capability of “ Cleopatra’s Needle” to 
weather the severest gales in its present position, 
writes,—“ As to its stability there need be no 
fear,—130 lb. of wind-pressure will not upset it. 
Eighty pounds of wind-pressure! What does 
it mean? The structure supporting any instru- 
ment that fairly registered such must have been 
strong enough to withstand itself such a strain, 
and as a practical engineer I unhesitatingly say 
no modern building exists in England that will 
bear anything like it,—certainly not the Bidston 
Observatory. Twenty-eight pounds pressure 
per square foot of surface would send a man 
flying through the air; it would sweep from the 
rails any passenger train. Seventeen pounds 
pressure would level the Charing-cross Station. 
What fraction of this would obliterate the 
Crystal Palace, a Lancashire cotton-mill, the 
Houses of Parliament, the dome of St. Paul's, 
or an ordinary house, I have not taken the 
trouble to inquire ; but it would be a figure to 
alarm the theorists of such high pressures as 
have been mentioned. The windows of a build- 
ing certainly have to bear an equal strain with 
the walls, and I suppose it would be immaterial 
to the glass whether it were placed vertically or 
horizontally. No obelisk has ever been over- 
turned by the wind,—ours never will be. -Revo- 
lution, communism, or matural convulsion can 
alone upset it. From such calamities, for the 
sake of my country, I trust it will ever be 
spared, long to remain on that pedestal upon 
which we have placed it in peace and with 





honour.” 





Proposed Low-Level Bridge 
Tower.—At a meeting of the Gout at Gane 
mon Council, on the 31st ult., a long report tas 
submitted by the Special Bridge or Subwa 
Committee, on the reference to consider an 
report as to the source or sources whence the 
funds for the construction of a low-level brig " 
across the Thames, east of London Bridge a 
the approaches thereto, are obtainable; and 
recommending the construction of a Bascule 
bridge, commencing at the east end of Tower. 
street, and terminating on the Surrey side at or 
about Stanton’s or Symonds’s Wharf; and that 
the necessary steps be taken for obtaining the 
authority of Parliament to raise upon the credit 
of the Bridge “House Estates the sum of 
500,000/., and the continuation and appropria. 
tion of the coal and wine dues to the extent of 
the required balance (estimated at 250,0001.) 
for the construction of the proposed bridge and 
approaches. On the suggestion of Mr. Isaacs, 
it was agreed that the report of the committee 
should be printed and circulated, and the con. 
sideration thereof adjourned. It will thus be 
seen that whereas the Metropolitan Board of 
Works proposes to erect a high-level bridge just 
to the eastward of the Tower, this Committee 
of the Corporation are in favour of a low-level 
bridge, somewhat nearer London Bridge, and just 
westward of the Tower. 


The Paris Exhibition Building. — The 
Council-General of the Seine has passed the 
following resolution against the demolition of 
the Exhibition Building in the Champ de 
Mars :— 

‘The Council, considering that Paris has no Winter 
Garden; that the idea of a creation of this nature pre. 
occupies the public mind now that the fate of the Exhibi- 
tion Building is to be decided; that a Winter Garden, 
installed in the Champ de Mars, with the adjuncts of 

ames, concerts, and spectacles of all sorts adapted to the 
ocality, would make it an exceptional promenade and one 
of the wonders of the capital ; that moreover, great Pw 
fétes being now more and more customary — arisian 
democracy, it is most desirable, with a view to the future, 
to preserve a building the disappearance of which might be 
regretted ; expresses the desire that the Champ de Mars 
may become a municipal property to be affected to uses in 
harmony with the requirements of the population ; and, in 
consequence, requests the Prefect of the Seine to negotiate 
with the State the exchange of the Champ de Mars for a 
piece of ground for manceuvres outside the city walls.” 


St. Peter’s, Broad Hinton, Wilts.—Some 
help is needed by the rector towards the repairs 
of the chancel of this church. It has some 
interesting points. Within the sanctuary is a 
mural tablet, tothe memory of Sir John Glanvill, 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons 
A.D. 1640, over which is suspended his helmet, 
sword, and escutcheon. On the north side of 
the chancel is an altar-tomb of the Wroughton 
family, and a niche containing a life-sized 
alabaster figure of Colonel Francis Glanvill, who 
was killed at the siege of Bridgewater, A.D. 
1645, surrounded by a long Latin inscription. 
The floor, like that in the nave, is in many places 
green, from contact with the wet soil, and 
needs to be excavated and repaved. 


Wincanton Town-hall.—The new Town- 
hall at Wincanton was formally opened last 
week. The new building is erected on the 
site of the old hall, which was burnt down 
about a year ago. Both the tower and main 
building are of brick, with freestone dressings, 
and the former is fitted up with a clock which 
is to be illaminated at night. The fagade and 
interior of the large hall are designed in the 
style of Queen Anne’s period, and a dormer in 
the centre of the roof has been presented by 
Captain Festing. The whole of the work has 
been carried out by Mr. Bird, builder, of Writh- 
lington, from the designs of Messrs. Wilson, 
Willcox, & Wilson, architects, Bath. 


Southend.—With reference to a paragraph 
in our last week’s impression we learn that an 
aquarium has been proposed for Southend for 
some time, designed by Mr. C. F. Hayward, 
F.S.A., and its execution is only in abeyance. 
The design was complete in 1875, and we have 
a copy showing the new end to pier and other 
waterside arrangements in connexion with the 
proposed baths and aquarium. 


More of the Romans.—Within the last few 
days the cope stone of a Roman tomb, of pure 
white Italian marble, and of about the date of 
the fourth century, has been discovered on the 
north side of the churchyard of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, about 4 ft. below the surface. 
Within this stracture there is a place for 4 
cinerary urn, and near to it a Roman coin was 





found. It is said this relic will be presented to 
the Guildhall Museum. 
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‘nping Norton.—The parish church of 
ones Neto was re-opened on the 31st ult., 
after being partially restored at the hands of 
Mr. Cooper, of Aylesbury, and Messrs. Hobbs, 
of Chipping Norton, under the direction of Mr. 
Bruton, the diocesan architect. The restoration 
has been in progress during the last three years, 
the work having commenced with the restora- 
tion of the clearstory windows. The church is 
an unusual one in plan ; it has a western tower, 
nave, a chancel, and north chancel aisle, 


loft; ; : 
* ith tn south and two north aisles, with a fine 
south porch of two stories. It mainly belongs 


to the Middle-Pointed period. Until the work 
now in progress was commenced, it was sup- 
sed that the fifteenth-century tower, pulled 
down half acentury ago, and shown in Skelton’s 
“ Qxfordshire,’ was the original one; but the 
discovery of a western arch of fourteenth- 
century character goes a long way to prove that 
there also existed a tower of that period. The 
principle adopted in the restoration of the 
masonry was that of removing all the repairs 
that had been executed in cement, and to restore 
the missing members or parts thereof in stone. 
This led to the discovery that the moulded 
respond at the east end of the northern arcade 
of the nave was wholly of cement, which when 
removed disclosed a mass of rubble masonry ; 
this was cleared away, and disclosed a shrine of 
three niches, which being restored, forms now 
the back of the new pulpit, which has been 
erected in stone. The whole of the plastering 
has been removed from the walls. The western 
wall appeared when plastered to have no open- 
ing towards the tower; its removal showed,— 
first, the doorway of the fifteenth-century 
tower; and, secondly, the jambs of the four- 
teenth-century arch, which the builders of the 
later tower did not wholly remove. This arch 
it is intended to restore. In the restoration of 
the beautifully-groined porch the floor has been 
lowered some 18 in., and the old stone steps 
which led to the gallery removed; an ancient 
staircase to the room over the porch having 
been discovered from the inside of the church, 
and restored. The incised slabs, brasses, and 
tombstones have been carefully preserved, and 
many of them will be re-laid with the tiling. 
The seating has been executed by Mr. Cooper, 
the masonry by Mr. Hobbs, the glazing by Mr. 
Bunting, and the gasfittings by Mr. Rowell. 


Concrete in Portugal.—During a recent 
visit to Lisbon, says the Engineer, we were much 
struck with the Portuguese manner of building 
concrete walls. If the mode followed in the 
alterations now being made to the river walls, 
some little distance to the west of the Hétel 
Centrale, may be considered asa fair sample, we 
should imagine that speed in execution is not 
considered of consequence. Lines are stretched 
and the wall is built to them with as much 
accuracy both back and front as is usually con- 
sidered necessary in house brickwork in this 
country ; in fact, it is quite touching to see 
with what care the workman takes small stones 
between his finger and thumb and inserts them 
in the soft mortar in which the large stones are 
laid, each time looking along the line to see that 
they do not project the smallest fraction of an 
inch. The method of building a large sewer in 
Connexion with this work is novel, and might 
possibly be adopted with advantage in this 
country ia localities where flagstones are to be 
procured at a cheap rate. The section adopted 
18 40 approximation to the egg-shape, which is 
arrived at in the following manner. The invert 
18 Cut out of blocks of stones of varying lengths, 
the sides are each made by a flag, and the top 
consists of three pieces of the same class of flags 
cut with radiating joints, so that when put to- 
gether they form three sides of a hexagon, the 
whole being kept in position by a mass of con- 
crete bui t around it. 


_ Powder Magazines on the Thames.—It 
1s stated that further precautions are about to 
be taken in the storage and carriage of Govern- 
te gunpowder. The crowded magazines at 
: "i eet, which have been described as a menace 
he ondon, and the corresponding magazine at 

— on the Medway, are to be partially 
i tonges by a new and extensive storehouse at 
The’ —_ distance inland below Gravesend. 

h uuding 18 to be erected by convicts, for 
whom barracks are provided. The new maga- 
zine will be connected by a tramway with 
Upnor, and another tramway will run in the 
opposite direction to a jetty, which will stand 


pu banks of the Thames in the Lower Hope 
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Parracombe (Devon).—The new church at 
this out-of-the-way little place was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Exeter on the 19th ult. The 
building is in the Early Decorated style of 
architecture, and has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. William C. Oliver, architect, of 
Barnstaple, the contractors for the work 
being Messrs. Bevan & Sons, of the same town. 
Accommodation is provided for 190 persons, 
and the plan consists of nave, north aisle, west- 
end tower, and chancel. The nave is 43 ft. long 
and 18 ft. wide, the aisle being the same length 
by 12 ft. wide. The chancel is 24 ft. by 15 ft., 
and the nave is divided from its aisles by a good 
arcade of three bays. All the details are plain, 
and the walling consists of stone quarried from 
the glebe close by. The east window has three 
painted lights, representing the Resurrection, 
and this and the other stained glass is by Mr. 
Dixon, of London. The ordinary geometrical 
glazing is by Mr. S. Bourne, of Birmingham. 
The tower is 60 ft. high, and opens by a massive 
arch into thenave. There is a large new clock, 
with two dials, by Mr. G. Gaydon, of Barn- 
staple. Externally, all the dressings are of 
Ham-hill stone, which tones nicely. A pretty- 
looking stone, from Sir Arthur Chichester’s 
Gormon’s Down Quarry, at Shiavell, in the 
neighbourhood, has been used with good effect 
for the quoins and other dressed stonework. 
The internal dressings are Corsham stone, and 
the walls internally are stuccoed, finished with 
a warm tint. The encaustic tiles are by Messrs. 
Maw & Co., and the warming apparatus is by 
Mr. Porrett, of Bolton. The roofs are of open- 
timbered work, and are uncommonly massive. 
The stone carving is by Mr. Harry Hems. Over 
the altar is a plain stone reredos, with three 
divisions. The pulpit is stone. The font is the 
one formerly in the old church. The tower is 
to have a new set of bells. The entire cost has 
been about 3,000/. The old church has been 
left standing, and will be utilised as a mortuary- 
chapel. 


Society of Biblical Archzology. — On 
Tuesday evening the new session of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology was opened at Conduit- 
street,—the president, Dr. Samuel Birch, in the 
chair. Thirty new candidates were nominated 
for election by the council, and Mr. Robert Cust 
reported on the recent Oriental Congress at 
Florence, whose sittings he attended as a 
delegate from the society. Preliminary matters 
having been disposed of, Mr. Theophilus G. 
Pinches, the late Mr. George Smith’s successor 
at the British Museum, read a paper ‘‘ Upon the 
Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser III.,” lately dis- 
covered by Mr. Rassam, at Balawat. These 
gates are each about 22 ft. high by 6 ft. wide. 
They were originally made of wood (probably 
cedar) 3 in. in thickness, and turned upon pivots 
fixed to the base of cylindrical posts, about 1 ft. 
in diameter. Plates of bronze were nailed across 
each door horizontally, extending right round 
the above-mentioned posts. The remains of 
fourteen plates of bronze have been discovered, 
but it is probable that the original number was 
greater. Each plate of bronze contains, in two 
bands, representations of battles, sieges, 
triumphs, sacrifices, &c., drawn in the usual 
Assyrian style, and accompanied by short 
inscriptions explaining each scene. 

The Proposed New Town-hall, &c., Read- 
ing.—It is feared that the project for erecting 
a new town-hall, free library, &c., at Reading, 
will have to be abandoned, owing to a difficulty 
which confronts the Building Committee. Seven 
tenders were submitted, the highest 65,000/., and 
the lowest 60,0001. Only 23,0001. have been pro- 
mised. The Committee first advertised for 
plans for buildings to cost 25,000/., and three 
plans were selected and awarded a premium of 
1001. each, but they did not please the Com- 
mittee sufficiently to be adopted. Mr. T. Lain- 
son, of Brighton, to whom the plans were re- 
ferred, was commissioned to prepare drawings 
embodying the ideas of the Committee and the 
best points of the rejected plans. His estimate 
of the cost of the buildings was 38,0001. Unless 
the Committee will be content with a less am- 
bitious scheme it is likely that the project will 
fall through. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution.—The 
annual dinner was held on Thursday evening at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr. Edward Conder, 
president, in the chair. The subscription lists 
reached a total of nearly 600l., including dona- 
tions of 521. 10s. by the Chairman, and 50l. by 
the Buiders’ Society. We must defer our report 
until next week. 
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Exeter.—A new chancel has just been erected 
to St. James’s Church, Exeter, from the designs 
of Mr. R. Medley Fulford, architect, of that city, 
and has been consecrated. The completed work 
consists of chancel with north and south aisles, 
and choir and priests’ vestry, and the accommo- 
dation is for forty members of the choir and 
ninety worshippers in the aisles. The chancel 
is 31 ft. 3 in. by 19 ft. 3 in. The walling stone 
used is a local one known as Pucombe, and the 
dressings are of Ham Hill stone. The chancel 
arch is carried by Mansfield columns. The 
chancel arcades are each of two bays, supported 
by Mansfield columns. The clearstory windows 
are cinquefoiled in a circle. The east window 
is a triple light, the shafts being of red Mans- 
field. It is filled in by a painted glass window 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, and has 
been erected as a memorial to the late rector 
(Rev. A. Buckeridge, brother of the late well- 
known architect of that name). It represents 
the Crucifixion, with figures of the Blessed 
Virgin and St. John; below is the ‘‘ Agony in 
the Garden,” the “ Bearing of the Cross,” and 
“Ecce Homo.” In a wheel-window above is 
St. James; and the inscription runs :—“ In loving 
memory of Alfred Buckeridge, for seventeen 
years incumbent and rector of this church; 
deceased September 2, 1873. This window is 
erected by parishioners and others. 1878.’ The 
roof is of pitch pine, boarded and panelled in six 
angles. There is a doorway in the south aisle, 
and a north porch as well. The choir seats and 
low screen were formerly in the nave of Exeter 
Cathedral. The glazing generally, in geometrical 
designs, and tinted glass, is by Mr. Drake, of 
Exeter. The lectern is of carved oak, and has 
been made by Mr. Harry Hems; and the 
wrought-iron work is by Mr. Rice, of St. 
Sidwell’s, Exeter. The walls will be decorated 
with “sgraffito” work at some future time. 
Mr. Style, of Exeter, was the contractor for the 
works generally. 

State Aid to the Theatre in France — 
According to the Times, the Budget Committee 
has been busy with a report by M. Antonin 
Proust on the fine arts estimates, the subsidies 
to the national theatres being the chief subject 
of discussion. The Opéra receives annually 
from the national treasury 800,000 francs, and 
the lease of M. Halanzier, the present manager, 
expiring next year, M. Proust proposed that the 
respective merits of subsidising and directly 
administering the Opéra should be discussed 
before renewing the vote. The other subsidised 
theatres,—the Francais, Opéra Comique, Odéon, 
and Lyrique,—were all passed in review. The 
subsidy of 240,000 francs to the Frangais was 
agreed to without comment. The Opéra Comique 
receives 140,000 francs. An additional sum had 
been voted for increasing the furniture of the 
theatre, in expectation of a rush to it during the 
Exhibition; but comic operas do not appear to 
have proved such an attraction to the foreign 
visitors as it was thought they would be, and 
the sum has not been employed, and now returns 
to the Treasury. The Odéon does not give so 
much satisfaction as the Francais. The com- 
mittee proposes the suspension of its subsidy of 
60,000 francs. There are complaints against the 
present director. 

New Regulations for Bakehouses.—By 
the Act of last session, 40 Vict. cap. 16, some 
new and more stringent provisions are made, in 
addition to those contained in the Bakehouses 
Regulations Act, in relation to all bakehouses, 
except in places with a less population than 
5,000 inhabitants at the last census, the washing 
of the interiors where painted, and their lime- 
washing where unpainted, being required to be 
renewed every six months. <A penalty of 1l. for 
the first, and 5/. for every subsequent offence 
on the occupation of the sleeping-places near 
bakehouses, if such sleeping-places are on the 
same level with the bakehouses, and form part 
of the same building, unless they are effectually 
separated from the bakehouses by a partitiom 
extending from the floor to the ceiling, and 
unless there be an external glazed window of at 
least 9 superficial feet in area, of which at least 
4% ft. are made open to ventilation. 


The Frauds by a Local Official.— Edward 
Clarke, the Poor-law guardian and member of 
the Tottenham Local Board, whose frauds upon 
the ratepayers were described in the Builder for 
August 31 (p. 923), has been convicted at the 
Central Criminal Court, and sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. The frauds were in con- 
nexion with the purchase of timber, drain-pipes, 
&c., for public purposes. 
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Sewage*Purification.—It was found some 
time ago that sewage could be purified by pour- 
ing into it a small quantity of muriatic acid; 
the animalcule were all killed, and lay in a 
darkened mass at the bottom of the vessel, 
while “the supernatant water was changed 
from a deep green colour to be perfectly clear.” 
Mr. Watson, in a communication to the New- 
castle-on-Tyne Chemical Society, attributes the 
comparative absence of foulness in the Tyne to 
the effect of the weak hydrochloric acid which 
flows into the stream from the factories on the 
banks. It is also worth remark that “ the 
Tyne fisheries have been increasing in value at 
an amazing rate,” and that the salmon bred in 
the upper reaches of the river go back thither 
in the breeding season. These are facts which 
will have to be further verified; but that they 
have an important bearing on the subjects of 
pollution of rivers and utilisation of sewage 
cannot be doubted.—Chambers’s Journal. 


Arbroath Abbey Church.—Scotch papers 
report that some “important structural changes” 
are in progress at Arbroath Abbey Church, and 
they further say that “externally the improve- 
ments do not enhance the beauty of the build- 
ing, though they certainly add to the comfort 
and convenience of the congregation.” Formerly 
the stairs leading to the gallery were inside the 
walls, now they are outside, but enclosed in a 
brick erection in front, having a stair on each 
side, and spacious lobby between, with one main 
door. Internally, the pulpit has been changed 
from the front to the back of the church, the 
gallery also having been reversed to suit. New 
windows have been struck out where required, 
while some of the front ones have “necessarily” 
been closed up. A new flat panelled ceiling has 
been put up, and a thorough heating apparatus 
introduced. 

Builders and the Highway Act.—The 
various local Boards of Guardians throughout 
the country have received a notice from the 
Local Government Board that whereas they 
have the power, under the Act passed in the 
last session, to charge builders for repairs of 
roads, rendered necessary by their carting heavy 
material during the construction of new build- 
ings or repairs of old ones,—by which the road 
service provided for the public is sometimes 
abused by individuals for their private purposes, 
—that it is important to remember that any 
person from whom these expenses may be 
recoverable may enter into an agreement with 
the Highway Authority for the payment of a 
composition in respect to the damage done, and 
that the Local Highway Board may itself per- 
form such repairs. 

Stabling.—With refrrence to a recent notice 
of Headington Hill Hall, we are asked to 
mention the newly-erected extensive stable 
buildings belonging to the present proprietor, 
Mr. J. H. Morrell, and do so willingly. The 
interior of the stables has been} fitted up by 
Mr. James Barton, of 370, Oxford-street, in the 
most complete manner, and is well worthy of 
attention. We take this oppurtunity of men- 
tioning that Mr. Barton is in the habit of fitting 
up very large stabling establishments, in various 
parts of the country. 

Institution of Surveyors.—The first ordi- 
mary general meeting of the session will be held 
on Monday, November 11th, 1878, when the 
president, Mr. William Sturge, will open the 
session with an address. 





Constructive and Ornamental Iron- 
work.—Messrs. Cottam & Co., of Winsley-street, 
Oxford-street, have become so widely and well 
known in connexion with “ stable fittings,” that 
they fear the public will forget that they possess 
large stocks of general and ornamental iron- 
work: so they have issued a new catalogue of 
their patterns and sections. It includes span- 
drels, porches, and verandahs. The Gothic 
feeling does not prevail, and for some of the 
patterns we cannot profess any admiration, but 
there are plenty of them that are very good, 
and the book will be found useful by architects 
and builders. 


Fire at Maynooth College.—On the morn- 
ing of the 1st inst. a fire broke out at Maynooth 
College, near Dublin, and after burning about 
six hours, the building, for a length of more 
than 200 ft., was a smouldering ruin, An in- 
vestigation of the remains is said to show that 
the fire occurred in a corner of the new 
quadrangle to the rear, and was confined to a 
portion of each of the west and south sides. Of 
these premises there is nothing left standing 
but the walls. About 70 yards of the west wing 
is entirely destroyed. The damage is estimated 
at 30,0001. ’ 


New Street at the East End.—A great 
clearance of house property is taking place in 
the East End, whereby a population of from 1,500 
to 2,000 will be displaced. The materials of 
140 dwellings, in seventeen different streets, 
were last week sold by auction by Messrs. 
Stuart Barker & Son, by order of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, for the purpose of con- 
structing a main thoroughfare between the City- 
road end of Worship-street and Sun-street into 
Bishopsgate-street. A second sale of property 
took place on Wednesday last. 


Belfast has five coffee-stands in successful 
operation, under the Irish Temperance League, 
frequented by carmen, ship-carpenters, and 
others. The cost of the stands and fittings 
averages about 1201. each. The Ferry-steps 
stand is kept open night and day, except Sun- 
days. Four of them pay working expenses. 
The League has also opened a large first-class 
restaurant in Lombard-street, which is elegantly 
fitted up. The coffee-urns are manufactured by 
Messrs. Riddell & Co., of Belfast. Mr. J. 
Malone, of Corporation-street, Belfast, is one of 
the promoters of the movement. 


Drawing ia Board Schools.—An exhi- 
bition of drawings by scholars and pupil- 
teachers attending the Board Schools in London 
was opened on Wednesday last, at the Saffron- 
hill Board School, Cross-street, Farringdon. 
road, and continues open for the remainder of 
the week. 


A Gymnasium for Paddington. — The 
large swimming-bath of the Paddington Baths 
and Washhouses, erected three or four years 
ago from the plans of Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, 
architect, has been converted into a gymnasium 
during the winter months. 








TENDERS 


For steam-engines, laundry machinery, and fittings, at 
the workhouse, Bethnal-green, ene A. &C. atten, 


architects :— 
Clements & Co. (accepted) ...... £2,505 10 0 


For steam-boilers, &c., at the same place :— 
Fraser, Brothers £970 0 0 





<< 
For the completion of three unfinished h i 
bury Park, for the Tunbridge Wells Freehold pie = 


Benefit Building Society. Chimneypi L 
not a Ww. Ticapen, coun and kitcheners 





MMII, -cricaés sasansuaccevineeeaccs ss £1,990 0 0 
OMNI oon. s..ccecccostucrestoiesrcs 1,950 0 0 
Judd & Young ....00....0000 ieksiodie 1,945 0 0 
Willicome & Oakley ..........0000 1,905 0 0 
oo. Hieeteee pen ipateatiee: 1,897 0 0 
IE sccathcctebecciisctctuasteavsnens 1,713 14 0 
Oxenden ............00es000 698 7 6 
LS RE ee 1,544 0 0 
Stott aceopted} pans sila snteattetasaee 1,522 18 8 





For building two houses, at Barking, for Mr. 
Mr, E, J. Dawson, architect. Quentities nes fort we 
0 


TAONOID:, BOD... esiacssanscecschipsescis £848 0 
MET <2 5ous- Gasanscussapaneaisceonicaceae 7” 0 0 
DEIN | in ssdicksoteiavevccscuuveedecestboubint 698 10 0 





For forming portion of road and foot 
Sidcup Park rng Kent, for Mr. Robert Vege ite 
Messrs. Walter Graves & Hulbert, surveyors :— 7 
BI itis cssiccchescbidiesadbcsctoveehesosd £187 0 0 
Neave .... «we 135 0 0 
Tubey .... - 11915 oO 


For alterations to Nos. 103 and 104, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, for the London Warehouse Company, Limited, Mr 
Wimble, architect :— : 

Judd (accepted) £302 10 0 












POO eeeeeeeesenseseseeees 





For crossings, Eastbeurne, for the Eastbourne Local 
Board, at per yardrun, Mr, C. Tomes, surveyor :— 


Stone. Wood, 
Gabriel oss. cisésceces oe 34,8d.  ..,. 258, Od, 
Booth & Wheeler ...... 33s., 288., 278... — 
PEOMILG) ss sscautisossniasiane 30s, oo 
|. BR Saree _ .. 47s, 9d, 
Asphaltic Wood Co. ... - ve 348, Od, 
Lloyd & Co. .........008 - . 27s, 6d, 
Improved Wood Co. ... - ee 248, Od, 
TEOF WER oc ecvcscopsiece 283.7d.,22s.10d..., 42s, 7d, 


* Accepted for stone at 28s. 7d, 


For 1,200 ft. of 3 ft. by 2 ft. half-brick sewer, in Blom- 
field-road, Hammersmith, for the Fulham District Board 
of Works. Mr. A. C. Bean, engineer :— 











Williams, Son, & Wallington ... £1,250 0 0 
Mears 1,237 0 0 
Rowley 00 
Keeble & Co 0 0 
Neave 00 
Taylor 0 0 
Hale 00 
UPMORRIN SOG? ooo 5c.scclacscsvestscace 991 0 0 
Thompson: Gi GOD: ...scaccscvisessessse 987 0 0 
NIEERMAN  s caciesick senedetachndenepesanioe oe 958 0 0 
NUE 05 saiccrneasoutgvunsskascdcanscecnaabe 950 0 0 
Ford & Norris » 966 00 
ee 898 0 0 
Matthews ..... “eo 885 0 0 
PEAMISOUR, MIE, ssvescnessincosaacenese 815 0 0 





For rebuilding the Old Red Lion, Old Cavendish-street, 








for Mrs. Prested. Mr. A. E, Hughes, architect :— 
SOOT EDD onc ccsccessoncocnccese £3,337 0 0 
NWNOEN  eicassigectccsegscesaghcesnenees 3,325 0 0 
Patrik BRON, «ss tecccasorsertecn cs 3,322 0 0 
WU TIBIDO SON, ocescescdsecacnacsce 3,260 0 0 
AGamson WER: ....sescsicsssssecses 3,240 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 3,145 0 0 
GeHWOODE siecésscensscosesicaneseh estes 3,098 0 0 
RUMIMDN. “is ssevnsncscapshexsanecekosceoarin 075 00 
WOTMID cdiicccsedscscsaceasacteoaaccoeses 2,993 0 0 
For {the erection of twenty-one houses, on the Grove 


Estate, Leytonstone :— 
Hughes, accepted. 





’ For the completion of a pair of villa residences, Mor- 
nington-road, Leytonstone, for Mr. T, J. Steel :— 
Hughes (accepted) £520 0 0 


eden eeeeeeeeeesereee 





For new offices, for the Sub-marine Telegraph og 
Throgmorton-avenue. Mr. John Norton, architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr, 8. J, Thacker :— 





Saving, if. 
——, ooring. 
Bywaters & Sons ...... BAG IOD: ciscocsee 10 
Trollope & Sons ...... 19,370 .....000 1,000 
Lucas, Brothers ...... 19,240 cares 875 
Holland & Hannen .., 18,958 ......++ 890 
OS lu ie i: 1,013 
Peto, Brothers ........ 17,793... see 1,047 
For sundry repairs, painting, and decorating, at = 


High-street, Thame, Ozon, for Mr. W. R, Sutton. 
H. J. Heath, architect :— 
Barton, accepted, 





ALIN OC. Roo es aw oS 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO., 


The Manufacturing Agents of the Vieille Montagne Oo. 
PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZINC ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLDER IS ENTIRHLY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY THE 
DANGER INCURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE-POTS IS AVOIDED. 


FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Also at DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 


ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DIRMERS, FLATS, &c. 











